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HOEVER has Aatteritively con- 
ſidered the ſeries of queſtions 
propoſed for public diſcuſſion by the 
Teylerian Society, will acknowledge that 
they have uſually had the peculiar ad- 
vantage of uniting curious inveſtigation 
with general utility. But, of all the 
| queſtions propoſed by this, or by any 
literary ſociety whatever, none appears 
either of greater conſequence in itſelf, or, 
from the complexion of the times, more 
likely to excite attention, than that 
vhich is now offered, by this reſpectable 
body, as the ſubject. of competition for 
the literary honour which they annually : 
confer, It directly leads to examine the 
a} | principal 
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enabled to treat this ſubj 
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principal foundations of civil ſociety, to 


_ unfold the chief obligations of all ſocial 


duties, to eſtabliſh the important advant- 


ages of ſubordination, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to guard againſt the 


dreadful and odious conſequences bath 


> deſpotiſm and of anarchy. Such are 


the momentous conſiderations neceſ- 
ſarily connected with the proper diſcuſ- 
fion of: this queſtion ; the propoſal of 
which does equal honour to the diſcern- 
ment and public ſpirit of the worthy 
Directors of the Teylerian Inſtitution. 
Happy may the perſon account himſelf. 
aud juſtly will he be entitled to the 

thanks of his fellow men, who ſhall be 


DJECT in any man- 
ner adequate to its real conſequence. and 


dignity. Far, indeed, is the writer of 
this Rar * Fr to lay claim 
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to this praiſe. But he feels his heart im- 
preſſed by the importance of the ſubject, 
and animated with a warm defire of 
contributing to the public good that 
portion which his ſmall abilities may 
permit. Ever fince he was capable of 
any rational reflection, he has found his 
ſoul actuated by the ſacred flame of 
liberty, by an abhorrence of oppreſſion, 
and by that love of juſtice which dictates 
an equal enjoyment of all the rights of 
human nature. The grand principle of 
the natural equality of men, if righthy 
underſtood, is the only baſis on which 
univerſal juſtice, order, and freedom, can 
be firmly built, and permanently ſecured. 
The view exhibited in this Eſſay, ſo far 
from looſening the bands of ſociety, or i 
weakenin E that ſubordination, wi thout | 


whieh no — can ſubſiſt, wilt | 


a4. . 


1 1 
draw. more cloſely every ſocial tie, and 
more ſtrongly confirm the obligations of 


— legal obedience, and the ri _ of 88505 | 
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The . is ſufficiently aware that 
the principles which he attemps to un- 
fold, will not be agreeable either to the 
wild enthuſiaſts. for liberty, or to the 
ſervile and tyrannical abettors of arbi- 
trary power. That moderation, which 
flows from the love and the preception 


of truth (which commonly lies between 


two extremes) is ſeldom acceptable to 


the multitude, who, incapable of diſtin- 


guiſhing the uſe from the abuſe of 


things, are generally as extravagant and 


as in the abetment of wrong, It is only 
the few, who have ſhaken off the ſnakles 
Win 85 CE: Ne : of 
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of prejudice, diſpelled the clouds of paſ- 
ſion, and burſt from the dungeon in 
which they confine the ſoul, that can 
view and reliſh objects as they appear in 
the pure and ſteady hight in which nature 
- exhibits them. The eyes of the reſt of 
mankind are either too weak to ſuſtain 
its luſtre, or, if they have beheld it for 
ſome time, become ſo much dazzled as 
to looſe ſight of the objects which it is 
deſigned to unfold to them, and are thus 
deprived of tnat direction in conduct 

which it ought to afford. Of the truth 
of this aſſertion, the times in which we 
live furniſh abundant and melancholy 
examples. ; ” 

Sinte the generality of mankind then, 
will ever be in extremes; and the wiſer | 
for, if they keep themſelves free from 


ot the 


F 
the contagion of popular prejudice and 
paſſion, will, from this very circum- 
Nance, ſeldom acquire any great influ- 
ence over the general conduct; it may 
be aſked, of what uſe can ſuch writings 
de, which the multitude will either not 
read, or not apply to profit, and the 
more intelligent do not require ? To 
this queſtion the anſwer is obvious. 
that the progreſs of truth is ſure, though 
flow; that, if every perſon of diſcern- 
ment -and moderation would conſider it 


as his duty to communicate, as far as his 
ſphere may extend, the light he himſelf 
has acquired, a great deal of good might 
_at laſt be accompliſhed ; and that to 


8 contribute any portion, however ſmall, 


to the common benefit, is both a ſuffici- 
ent motive and ſufficient reward to a bene- 
volent and generous mind. The human j 


=) 

| ſoul is formed for truth and virtue. 
Error, prejudice, and depravity, are un- 
natural ſtates. Superſtition and bigotry, 
popular frenzy, or deſpotic oppreſſion, 
never can be deſtined by the Supreme 
Director of the world to hold a perpe- 
tual reign, becauſe they counteract his 
wiſe and benevolent deſigns, The paſ- 
fions, and the conſequent agitations 
which they excite, as they are violent, 
can never be laſting, and, from their 
very violence itſelf, tend, by a ſpecies of 
fermentation, to throw off the dregs of 
ignorance and folly, which obſtruct the 

improvement of our ſpecies. 0 Theſe 
cConvulſions may be compared to tem- 
peſts and hurricanes which overcaſt the 


 tky with a temporary gloom, and oſten 


occaſion the moſt dreadful calamities' 
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and preſerve its ſalubrity. It is more 


: natural to ſuppoſe that the progreſs of 


the world is towards improvement and 


| perfection, than, as gloomy but con- 
tracted minds are apt to fancy, towards 


degeneracy and ruin. Even the final 


deſtruction of this globe, which Scrip- 


ture teaches us to expect, will only ſerve 
to introduce a more perfect and glorious 


ſcene. T he times in which we live, 


though agitated with violent convulſions, 
and marked by ſtriking events, are pe- 


culiarly favourable to rational inquiry 


and to ſubſtantial improvement. On 
the public affairs of the world, it has of- 
ten been ſaid that the ſpeculations of 


philoſophers in their cloſets have but 


little influence. But ſuch an opinion | 


great ſtrangers to experience as they are 
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to ſpeculation. The conduct of men is 
commonly directed by their opinions. 
Their opinions are formed by their prin- 
ciples; their principles, by the inſtruc- 
tion which they receive, by the books 
which they read, by the company which 
they frequent. Hence it is eaſy to ſee 
how far the public opinions and conduct 
muſt, in a literary age, be affected by the 
writings that appear in it. If theſe are 
dictated by ſoundneſs of judgment, and 
benignity of heart, they cannot fail of 
producing much benefit. „ 


The time, therefore, and pains em- 
ployed in ſpeculations ſuch as are ſug - 
geſted by the important queſtion I now ö 
propoſe to diſcuſs, cannot be miſ-pent, 


if the ſubject is treated with any toler- * 


able degree of accuracy and preciſion. 3 
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Even thoſe, who fail of ſucceſs may ain bh 
claim the nonour of a laudable attempt . 
and from men of ſuch judgment and 
candour as characteriſe thoſe to whom I 
have the honour. of addrefling this diſ- 
courſe, are ſure of obtaining it. With- 
out detaining the attention of my candid 
readers any longer from the immediate 
conſideration of the queſtion. now be- 
ſore them, I ſhall directly proceed to ex- 
amine it. As it ſtands propoſed by the 
Society. ie divides itſelf into three parts: 


1. In what reſpects may men be faid 
to be equal? © 


n. What are the rights reſulting 
" from this equal? 


II. What are | the duties which it 
ele 33 
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| N HAT all men are, by nature, quit, FEE 
"20 £ 18 an opinion ſo generally received : | 
1 among thoſe who are accuſtomed to any de : 
: gree « of philoſophical reflection, that to call to 
"ies in queſtion might appear abſurd, and 10 15 
prove 1t;; ſuperfluous, ” Yet, this opinion, | XN 
: like many general maxlns which obtain 4 1 = o 
E: : ; currency 


1 
eurreney in the world, however true it may | 
be, in its proper ſenſe, is not, I am inclined 
to believe, ſu fficiently founded according to 
the acceptation of the greateſt part of thoſe 
who admit it. If it is underſtood in any 
ſenſe, excluſive of all natural ſuperiority and 
diſtinction among men, it will be found to 

| contradict univerſal experience. At what 
ever period of human life, in whatever ſtate 
or condition of ſociety, we contemplate our 
| ſpecies, we ſhall find that nature has diſtin- 
guiſhed individuals from each other, wy 
peculiar: and. appropriate qualities, almoſt as 
remarkably, in ſome inftances, as ſhe has 
diſtinguiſhed- the. human race from the in- 
ferior creatures. Thoſe philoſophers,. who, 
in order to exalt themſelves, attempt to de- 
grade their ſpecies, and diſplay their elo- 
quence by defending the moſt irrational | 
Paradoxes, are cager to. perſuade us that, as 
| human nature, in its original condition, is is 
on a level vim the, brutes, fo individuals | 
among 
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among mankind derive every differente of 


corporeal and mental perfection that cha- 


racterizes them; wholly from the opportu- 
nities of improvement which they have en- 
joyed, or from the happy ſituations in which 
they have been placed. Contradicting uni- 
univerſal experience, they ſtrive to refer the 
judgments, which it eſtabliſhes, to the claſs 


of popular prejudices; and, pretending to 


lead us to the true knowledge of human na- 
| ture, exhibit to our view a ſtate of brutiſh 
ignorance, and of ſavage ferocity, which has 
never exiſted but in their own imaginations. 
They carry us back to a period of which 
there are no monuments, and i in which they 
conſider man not as. 4 focial, but as a ſoli- 
tary, animal, . actuated by mere animal in- 


ſtincts, deſtitute of ideas, a mere quadruped 
grazing along with the brutes, and as little 


diſtinguiſhed from tlie reſt of his ſpecies. 


by individual qualities, 28 his ſpecies from 
the other inhabitants of the foreſt. In order | 
'B 3 5 : 722 
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to eſtabliſh this theory, ſo diſgraceful to hu- 
man nature, they produce certain relations 
of travellers concerning Pongos, and Ejokos, 
and Ourang-Outangs, whom they conclude 
to be primitive men, whoſe conduct and 
mode of life can alone furniſh us with juſt 
repreſentations of our original condition v 
So caly i is it, when a favourite opinion is to 
be maintained, or a paradox eſtabliſhed, to 
adopt, as principles, judgments deſtitute of 
all evidence, and to reject principles ſancti- 
oned by univerſal conſent. So apt are the | 
enemies of ſyſtem to run into ſyſlems of ; 
their own, whofe ſole reccommendation i is 
ſingularity, while ingenious ſophiſtry | is 


5 wel _ ſupport. 
a Thole 


See Rouſſan, e > tet 
Pingalit parmi les hommes.. Note roth. This fiction 
appears to be copied from ar ancient writers. See Lucretius, 
1. V. veiſe 925. Horace, ferm. lib. 3 Sat. 3. verſe 98. 
_ Ciddiopto Seltid, e. 42. De ibenkiöhe, lib. 1. C. 2. 

Lactant. div. inſt. lib, 6. 16, Hobbes de eire, e. viii. 
ection 1. | 
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Thoſe writers ſeem pox to have refledted, 
chat, if man was originally a brute, he muſt 
ever have continued ſo; and that that in: 
ſtinct, which ſolely they allow to him in 
that ſituation, if it is unerring within its 
preſcribed compaſs, never can, by any im: 
provement, be carried one ftep beyond its 
primitive limits. That capacity of perfec- 
tion, which they grant to him, as his only 
diſtinction above the inferior animals, im: 
plics, in its very nature, more elevated and 
extenſive powers, than any of theſe can 
poſſeſs. To deny this, is to aſſert, that 3 
building may be erected without a founda- 
tion, an elegant and beautiful form exhihited 
' without original materials, an effect pro- 
duced without à cauſe. Theſe writers 
| ſeem to overlook the whole analogy of na · 
ture, in which eyery ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed 
from every other, by properties common to | 
all of the fame claſs, while all the indivi- : 
duals of each ſpecies are characteriſed by Ya 


* peculiar qualities, . It would be equally 
B 3 | abſurd 


* 
1 


| PEN into a Fwy uped. 


63 


Ablurd to think of forming a man out of 2 
brute, as to imagine | that a fiſh wah be trans: £ 


4 
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"Thoſe, however, who ek not fame, bat a 


wiſdom, not brilliancy, but truth, will, in 
all their enquiries concerning human nature, 


take the hyman ſpecies as they find it exhi- 


ted, in its various forms, by dally obſerva- 
tion, by the incorrupted records of hiſtory, 
0 and by the authentic relations of travellers. 


Beyond theſe ſources of information they 


will not pretend to go in queſt of ſtates of 


human nature, which are only to be found in 


the pictures of poets, or in the hypotheſes 


of philoſophers equally fanciful ; and they 
will conſider it-as no leſs ridiculous for any 


one to philoſophiſe on man with an Ourang- 
2 Outang before him, than it would be, for a 
c perſon, attempting to determine the quali- 
5 ties of gold, to reject : an undoubted piece of 
of that metal, and begin his experiments 


yith a x piece of pinchbeck. For, as a ſtatue, 
; 1 ho wever 


CF 


however elegantly finiſhed, ill contains 1 


rude maſs of marble, on which ſo much ſys 


| metry and beauty has been ſuperinduced ; 1 
ſo, man, in the moſt civilized period of ſo- 


ciety, ſtill retains the original principles of 


his nature on which all the various modifi- 


| cations, he has undergone, have been in- 
grafted, It is the buſineſs of the philofopher 
to diſcover theſe amidſt all the adventitious 
circumſtances, with which they may be con- 
nected, or the various ſhapes and colourings, 


which they may have aſſumed. No human 


purſuit, no human institution, no human 
enjoyment, no human corruption itfelf, but 


may be ultimately referred to ſome original 


principle of our nature; and, without theſe 


original principles, it is impoſſible to [I 
count for the power of education, of habit, 
and of example. — If, laying aſide all regard. 


to imaginary ſtates of human nature, in 

- which none of the principles, which now ſo 
powerfully influence our ſpecies, are ſuppo- 
ſed to have unfolded themſelves, we fix our 


B4 attention 
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4 8.) 
attention on mankind as they are enhibited 


to us in hiſtory, and, by daily obfervation- 
there is one important fact, which muſt- oc- 


cur to every one endowed with the ſmalleſt 


reflection. This fact, on which I mean to 


found much of my reaſoning on this ſubject, 


is, that, however ſimilar the ſpecies may be 
in general, an infinite diverſity of abilities, 
talents and character, obtains among bing in- 
dividuals that compoſe it. 


This diverſity is evident with regard both 


rations, and for rapid and powerful move- 


ments. In others, the powers of imagina- 5 
tion conſpicuouſly unfold themſelves : while 


. . 


dgment, acuteneſs, penetration, and ſaga- 
city, in the conduct of life,diſtinguiſh another 


claſt of men. An uncommon clearneſs and ; 
ergy of inealoth, and an e for the 


ubſtraet 


1 1 
R nn 


to the body, and to the mind. In ſome, we 
behold great bodily ſtrength and dexterity | 
and a peculiar aptitude for mechanical ope- 


($i); 1 I] 
abſtra& ſciences, ariſe in 1 e 1 
mon level. Some have an aſtoniſhing fa-, | 4 
culty of perſuaſion, of addreſs, and manage - : A 
ment in moving the affections, and influen- 7 I k 
cing the conduct of their fellow men. "2 - | 
N or is this diverſity leſs nate in 
che moral qualities of men, than in their 
corporeal and intellectual powers. Some 
have a wonderful command of their own. 
_ Paſſions, and can preſerve their moderation 
and compoſure of ſoul amidſt the greateſt 
provocations, and the moſt trying calami- | 
ties ; others are deprived of- all ſelf. govern- 3 


ment by the ſlighteſt adverſity, or by the 
ſmalleſt oppoſition. Some natures are ex- | 
tremely ſympathetic, and eaſily moved b by 
the diſtreſſes of their fellow men; while „ 
others diſcover an aſtoniſhing inſenſibility 1 
with regard not only to the afflictions of 138 


other perſons, but even to their own. Be- "I, 
nevolence, and all the gentle and amiable 5 
qualities — 0 


2 2 
E 


e 


- quilities' lich accomp ny 1 It, peculidily: | 

| _ diſtinguiſh ſome characters; while fortitude, 
5 7 ; 5 and magnanimity, and all the ſtern and aw- 
45 ful virtues, are the leading features of ſomo 
elevated ſpirits. Not to mention the cha- 
racteriſtical marks of ambition, avarice, . i. 
voluptuouſneſs, indolence, or vanity, which 
diverſify ſuch a number of individuals, 'it is 
certain that the moral complexion of men is 
as various as their corporeal conſtitution, or 
their mental faculties, and perhaps is er 
ap need 16955 both, 


Nor can it be alledged that theſe dif. 
tinctions of character are entirely derived 
from the preſent ſtate of ſociety, and from | 
different opportunities of cultivation; and 


by no means referable to any original bent of 
nature. This concluſion will not be autho- 
riſed either by the inductions of reaſon, or 
by experience. F. or, in the firſt place, i it is 
b to 155 conceived how any combination : 


$5594 ts | 
| of 


* 


0 
of circumftances, or any influence of edu 
cation and habit, can produce any power oy f 
propenſity, « of which the original ſeeds have 
not been dropped into the conſtitution by 


TT 


the hand of the Creator. 
and opportunity can effectuate, is to furniſh | 
theſe inherent powers and propenſities with | 
the means of unfolding themſelves, of in- 


ance of a real creation. 
fact itſelf, it muſt be evident that children 
and ſavages, who have recei ived no inſtruc- 


5 


All that ſituation 


creaſing i in vigour and of acquiring maturity. 
If they are entirely wanting, they will never 
be implanted by any effort of human ſkill, 
or be brought i into action, by any favourable 
combination of circumſtances. If they exiſt 

in any degree, however ſmall, opportunity, 

exerciſe, and cultivation, will advance them | 
to a pitch of ſtrength ſo greatly above their 
primitive condition, as will have the appear- - 
If we attend to the | 


tion, ſhow varieties of character, as well as 
men who have enjoyed all the advantages of 


poliſhed | 
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Poliſhed fociety, and wigs moye in its differ- 
ent ſpheres. Although a proneneſs to imi- . 
tatian is univerſally predominant in child- 


hood, yet the manner of imitating, and the < | 
objects to which it is directed, are infinitely ö 

8 diverſified. As ſoon as the faculties begin | 

| to unfold, all the, paſſions and propenſities 

that belong to human nature imperceptibly 
ariſe, and, according as the one or the other 
of theſe i is moſt prevalent, characteriſtical 
features diſtinguith the infant. The objectz 
that engage the attention of the ſavage, and 

| the deſires that animate his purſuits, are in- 
deed few in compariſon of thoſe that exiſt 
in more poliſhed ſtates of ſociety. Yet, as 
theſe concentrate his whole ſoul, ſo they ex- | 
cite its energies the more powerfully within | 


5 their limited compaſs, and conſpire the 
more ſpeedily to form his character. In the 
ſavage ſtate, the genuine impulſes and pro- 
penſities of nature are freely allowed to ap: 
. and, : collected, in one xe point, exert 
themſelves 


7 hemſelves with the greater vigour, [and 7 
give to each individual that peculiar com- 
plexion which reſults from the peculiar 
ſtrength of his native powers *. The mul. 
tiplicity of objects which attract attention, 
and ſtimulate activity in more poliſhed pe- 
riods of ſociety, prevent a character from | 
being ſo ſpeedily formed: While the uni- 
form inſtitutions of civiliſed life mould all 

the members of the community to mutual 
reſemblance, and contribute to efface thoſe 
prominent and characteriſtical features 
which the hand of nature has impreſſed. ; 


mean not to aſſert that theſe diverſities of BY, 
talents and character are wholly to be alcri- 

bed to the unaſſiſted powers of nature; bur I 

only that they prevail! in the j Joint proportion 7 


of theſe powers, and of the circumſtances 

| that call them into exerciſe. As the fire 

will ſoon be extinguilhed, if not x conſtantly 
| fed Mo 
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finite ener of abilities, * and 
character. Wo: 
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ted 4 combuſtibles, and as cheſs 1 
tibles, however multiplied, will not produce 


flame, and light, and heat, unleſs they are 
 kindled ; ſo the human faculties, if never cal- 
led into action by correſ ponding ſituations; .. 


will remain torpid and inefficacious; and 
the moſt favourable concurrence of circum- 


ſtances will not produce genius, dexterity, 
ſagacity, and virtue, if the original ſeeds of 
all theſe qualities are totally wanting, Be 


this as it may, it is imontroventible that- 


there i is, among the various individuals that 
compoſe the. human ſpecies, an almoſt i in- 


= 


From this circumſtance a natural inequality 


25 muſt neceſſarily ariſe. Thoſe talents. and 
8 diſpoſitions, which are the moſt amiable and 
TRE reſpectable, directly point out their poſſeſſors 
ꝛ⁊s the objects of love and eſteem. Wherever 


ſuch qualities appear, it is as impoſſible for 55 


the 


15. 1 
the human mind, = it be moſt depla- 


rably depra ved, to withhold its admiration, 


and affection, as it would be for any natural 
cauſe not to produce its effect when placed 
in circumſtances adapted to its operation. 
Every diſplay of genius, of ſagacity, of pe- 
netration, and prudence, is calculated to 
excite the admiration of the beholders, to 
afford them pleaſure, and, if beneficently 
directed, to demand their gratitude. F or- 
| titude, magnanimity, and generoſity, com- 


mand veneration, and excite eſteem. Gentle- 1 


_ neſs, moderation, kindnels, and compaſſion, 
| appearing as the diſtinguiſhing features, in 


any character, cannot fail to attract the love 


and complacency of all to whom they are 
known. Even corporeal ſtrength and dex- 
. terity procure a certain degree of reſpect to 
their poſſeſſors, on account of their utility 
in life dean NRF * to ee 5 


* is equally certain \ that reſpedt, flees, 
veneration, 
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 veneration; and tore, ente to thofe "who. 
are the objects of chem, a very high degree 
or influence over the reſt-of mankind. Such 


will be liſtened to, 1 imitated, and obeyed, by 


all who are capable of eſtimating the qua- , 
Hities above mentioned according to their 
real merit; the luftre which they ſhed around | 


their poſſefſors dazzles thoſe whoſe ſouls are 


lels diſcerning and elevated; and even the 


ſtupid and the baſe are conſtrained to pay 
an involuntary homage. That ſuch quali- 


th es are the only original ſources of power 


bd influence, is evident from the condut᷑t 


of all who aſpire at acquiring confideration 
and authority. If they want the reality, 5 
they affect the appearance of rhem, and, 
even when power alone reduces their fellow ß 
men under their ſübjection, they endleavour 
| alſo, if not Nupified by the habits of tyran- 


ny. to engage their eſteem, and to captivate 
their benevolence, ſenſible that dominion, 


5 to which theſe give no ſu pport, can never 
5 a . : be 
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be ſure and laſting. I am far from aſſerting 


that all. power and diſtinction are founded 


on this natural baſis. Lamentable expe- 


rience proves the contrary. But, that re- 
ſpectable and amiable qualities are the pri- 


imitive ſources of authority and pre- emi- 


nence, and, when freely allowed to exert 


themſelves, cannot fail to obtain them, will 


be as generally acknowledged as it is certain 
in fact 1 


Nature 


+ Hence it is eaſy to account for monarchies having 


been almoſt every where the primitive form of govern- 
ment. As no ſociety could ſubſiſt without ſome directing 
power, and, as rude and ſavage men were incapable of 
extending their views to thoſe more complicated ſyſtems 


which obſervation and experience alone can ſuggeſt and 


eſtabliſh, it was natural for them to pitch on the ſimpleſt 
form, which was dictated rather by ſentiment, than by 


reaſon, and to yield that voluntary obedience to a chief, 


| which their admiration of his ſuperior qualities inſpired. | 
This fimple form laſted as long as the ciief continued to 
diſplay theſe virtues, and to apply them in ſuch a'manner 


> 


(8 
Nature herfelf, then, has evidently eſta- | 
bliſhed: unambiguous diſtinctions among ö 
men, and produced a very remarkable in- 
equality among the individuals of our ſpecies. 
We may freely affert, that, if any mortal 
conſpicuoufly excelled the reſt of mankind. 
in every poſſible talent and quality, whether 
corporeal, intellectual, or moral, which dif- 
tinguiſhes the fpecies in general, and had 
every poſſible opportunity of diſplaying this 
perfection in all its luſtre, he would be rai. 
r | | A 
8 to concilitate general benevolence. But, as ſoon as 
- oppreſſion rendered him an object of hatred, or weakneſs, 
an object of contempt, the evils experienced, pointed out 
the neceſſity of ſecuring the public welfare on a firmer ba- 
fis than the capricious pleaſure of an individual; and the 
' habits of ſociety ſuggeſted more complicated ſyſtems of 
government, better adapted to the grand objecu of po- 
litical union. Among boys at ſchool, one diſtinguiſhed | 
by his courage, his ſagacity, or his art, commonly af. 
ſumes the lead, and governs the juvenile community, 


n 1 with a ſway as deſpotic as that of any eaſtern monarch, | 


The caſe is nearly the ſame in all voluntary aſſociations. 


( 19) 
ſed, by nature herſelf, as much above the 
reſt of his fellow men as they are above the 
inferior animals, and be as clearly deſigned 
to lead and govern them. Or, if all the 
above mentioned qualities were the peculiar 
attributes of any given number of men, 
theſe would be marked out, by divine pro- 
vidence, as a glorious ariſtocracy or ſenate, 
to preſide over the community to which 
they belonged. For they would be poſleſſed 
of every qualification to diſcern, of every 
diſpoſition to purſue, and, from the willing 
homage and obedience of the reſt of man- 
kind, of every power to ſecure, the public 
good. Or, laſtly, if any human being were 
inveſted with ſuch ſtrength and agility of 
body, with ſuch compaſs of underſtanding, 
and with ſuch complete maſtery of his own 
paſſions, as ſully to provide himſelf with 
every thing neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, or 
conducive to his convenience and comfort, 
and as neither to be expoſed to the i injuries 
C2 | , : of 


K. 

of others, nor to be tempted to injure them, 
nor to be affected by their mis fortunes; ſuch 
a mortal would be perfectly independent of 
the reſt of mankind; and as he needed no- 
thing from them, would, in no 155 on 
e be their debtor. 79 pe 5 
But fuch characters as a above de- 

'feribed have never yet exiſted in the world, 
and indeed never can exiſt, Such an aſſem- 

blage of perfection is not human, but divine. 
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| Of the Diſtribution of Human Abililties 


FF we conſider the various talents and 
modes of excellence of which the hu- 
man ſpecies is capable, we ſhall acknow- 
ledge that neither the whole, nor any con- 
fiderable number of them, have ever been 
found united in any one individual; nay, 
that the higheſt degrees of many of them 
are incompatible with each other. For, 
when diſtinguiſned honours, or extenſive 
reputation, are acquired by illuſtrious qua- 
lities, we are not thence to infer that the 
perſons, to whom theſe diſtinctions are al- 
lotted, ſurpaſs the reſt of mankind in · every [NZ 4 
quality -belonging to the ſpecies ;- but only FA 
that they have attained ſuperiority in ſuch, 
C3 1M 


{+ 7- 
as being more uncommon, are on that ac- 
count, more admired. Thoſe mechanical 
arts and inferior virtues, without which hu. 
man ſociety could not ſubſiſt, attract no ad- 
miration, becauſe they are daily exhibited. | 
Yet the moſt illuſtrious of mankind ſtand 
more in need of the benefits which theſe af- 
ford, than their diſtinguiſhed abilities can 
_ confer on the humble poſſeſſors of the for- 
mer. As thoſe endowed with the qualities 
moſt neceſſary in human life, but of inferior 
eſtimation, eſpecially ſuch as are diſplayed 
in mechanical labour and art, cannot, from 
their occupations themſelves, aſpire at the 
- ſublimer and more elegant abilities which 
diſtinguiſh others theſe, on the other hand, 
muſt remain deſtitute of the more uſeful 
ones. That leiſure, meditation, and ſtudy, 
without which the faculties of the mind 
cannot be perfected, neceſſarily prevent that 
full exercife of the corporeal members, 
vhich enſures their higheſt vigour and agi- 

LY 


C23 I 
ly. A fancy uncommonly lively and bright 
is averſe to the patient and accurate re- 
ſearches of philoſophy, and to the juſt ap- 
plication of the intellect, in the diſcovery 
and developement of truth, and the im- 
provement of ſcience. That minute atten- 
tion to calculation, that arithmetical ex- 
actneſs, and that conſtant obſervance of the 
unvarying routine of buſineſs, which are 
neceſſary to mercantile and ceconomical 
purſuits, but which preſent no imagery to 
the mind, are inauſpicious to the more ele- 
gant enjoy ments of taſte, and to the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. The ſtern and aw 
ful virtu:s ſeldom aſſociate with the gentle 
and amiable, and, claiming reſpe& and ve- 
neration, ſeem to diſdain complacency and 
love. Even ſome corporeal perfections ap- 
pear repugnant to others. The moſt robuſt 
conformation of the members, and the 
ſtrength it produces, are not eaſily united 


with great agility, and with delicate refine- 
4 ment 


( a4 } 
ment in the organs of ſenſe. In a word, it 
appears to be the intention of nature, that, ; 
although the human faculties are various, | 
and capable of being carried to amazing 
heights of excellence; yet this ſhould ſeldom 
be accompliſhed, unleſs when uncommon 
culture and improvement are beſtowed on 
ſome particular faculty, or, at leaſt, on a 


few faculties which have a peculiar native. 


ſtrength. 


Variety of talents is, therefore, more ap- 
plicable to the ſpecies than to individuals. 
The ſeeds of each (as we have above ob- 
ſerved) are, perhaps, caſt into every indivi- 
dual conſtitution, but the ſoil is differently 
adapted to them, and that particular power 
to which it is favourable, ſprings up, and if 
properly cultivated, comes to maturity, 
ſpreads around its branches, and bears abun- 
dant fruit. It may be objected, that it ſeems 
very prepoſterous to fu ppoſe the creator im- 
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planting in any conſtitution the principles 


— 


of powers, which were never deſigned to 


come to maturity. But, let it be conſidered 
that, as the different improvements of men 
depend on various occurrences, and, as 
mentioned above, the characteriſtical quali- 
ties of each individual will be in the united 


degree of their primitive ſtrength, and of 


the opportunities of culture ; it was neceſ- 
ſary that the ſeeds of each ſhould be dropped 
into every human frame, ſo that, when fa. 
vourable circumſtances concurred, that pow- 
cr, which they were beſt calculated to im- 
prove, might ſpring up and flouriſh, and 
thus as much human excellence might, on 
the whole, be produced as the human con- 
dition would admit. This was, moreover, 
neceſſary in order to conſtitute that general 
ſimiliarity which characteriſes the ſpecies, 
and unites them together in the bonds of a 
common nature, : 


— * 2 - 


Sa CG) 
Be this as it may, it is undoubted that 
_ thoſe who aim at diſtinction, or even at 
| moderate degrees of excellence in a great 
variety of objects, generally exhibit a ridi- 
culous figure; after having waſted their time, | 
exhauſted their powers, and ſuperinduced 
on their minds habits of inconſtancy and 
_ fickleneſs. Even the greateſt geniuſes, when 
they leave that particular track, in which 
indulgent nature had provided them with 
unfading laurels, and endeavour to invade 
the province, and ſnatch the rewards of 
others, while they preſent, on the one hand, 
the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtances of the 
| ſtrength of the human mind, afford, on the 
other, no leſs convincing proofs of its weak- 
neſs and vanity *. Hence the neceſſity of 
each individual devoting himſelf to ſome. 
- favourite and uſeful purſuit, to which every 
| other ſhould be ſubſervient, and of applying 

ro 


77: This might be illuftrated by many examples of a 
fooliſh affeRation of univerſality of genius, 
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to the diligent diſcharge of the duties of 
that department in which he can produce ; 
the greateſt benefit to mankind, and Acquire | 
the greateſt honour to himſelf. 


From what has been ſaid in this and the 
preceding chapter, it appears, in the fir 
place, That nature herſelf has eſtabliſhed 
clear and certain diſtinctions among men, 
in the various qualities allotted to each indi- 
vidual, and in the various opportunities fur- 
niſhed them in the courſe of life for their 
improvement. Theſe opportunities may 
occur, though in inferior degrees, in the ru- 
deſt as well as in the moſt poliſhed ſtates of 
ſociety. It is evident, ſecondly; That theſe 
diſtinctions comprehend not the perfection 
of all the human powers, but the ſingular 
excellence of one, or of a few of them, con- 
ſpicuous i in individuals. | 3 
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CHAP, III. 


Of the M. utual Dependence of Mankind. z 


TROM the two facts eſtabliſhed in the 
1 conclufion of the laſt - chapter, duly 


' conſidered, it appears to me that the juſt 


notion of the natural equality of all mankind; 
as far as relates to their mutual duties, is to 
be derived; and that, however paradoxical 
it may ſeem, an equality the moſt exact and 
perfect, in reſpect of every moral and ſocial 


obligation, ſprings from inequality itſelf. 


Human nature is evidently endowed with 


a variety of appetites and deſires, adapted to 
the various objects which are capable of ſup- 


plying its wants, or of furniſhing it with 


pleaſures. The body ſtands in need of con- | 


ftant ſupport, which is not to be procured 


without 


| 3 
without conſiderable art and labour. This 
art and labour muſt be greatly increaſed, if 
not only the neceſſaries, but alſo the conve- 
niences and elegances of life are deſired, and 
the refinements of ſenſe conſidered as objects 
of purſuit. The ſenſes are not only inlets 
of pleaſures merely corporeal, but of others 
alſo of a more refined and delicate kind, of 
which the mind, under the influence of fan- 
cy, is the chief percipient. Hence they open 
a very extenſive field of human enjoyment, | 
and claim the whole compaſs of nature to 
adminiſter materials for the fine arts The 
mind of man is eagerly deſirous of know- 
| ledge, and wiſhes to diſcover the relations, 
the cauſes, and the effects, of the various 
objects that are preſented to it. Not only 
corporeal wants and appetites, the ſenſes of 
| beauty, of harmony, and of magnificenee, 
and the love of knowledge, ſubject man to 
neceſſities, which muſt be ſupplied, or offer 
to him pleaſures which he cannot but deſire; ; 
| he 
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dae ĩs alſo actuated by various affections, ſome 
ſelfiſh and ſome benevolent, which ſerve as 
conſtant ſpurs to action, and impel him into 
various tracks, according to the different 
complexions of their objects. . 


Such is the nature of man; and, from 
what as been ſaid above, as well as from 
other conſiderations on which I ſhall ſlight- 
ly touch, it is evident that each individual 
is inſufficient not only for his own perfec- 
tion, but even for the ſupply of his moſt ur- 
gent neceſſities. The other animals are by 
nature provided with defence and covering, 
with ſubſiſtence and ſhelter. They ſoon at- 
rain the full vigour and the complete exer- 
ciſe of their powers, and, without inſtrue- 
tion or ſuccour, can apply them with cer- 
tainty to their reſpective ends. But man, 
as he enters into the world naked, defence- 
leſs, and unprovided with ſubſiſtence, muſt, 
without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of 
| | his 


K 
his ſpecies, ever remain in the moſt abject 
and comfortleſs condition. The inclemen- 
cy of the ſeaſons, the ſterility of the earth, 
the ferocity of ſavage animals, his natural 
imbecility, oppoſe to his comfortable exiſt- 
ence ſuch numerous and powerful obſtacles, 
as he could never expect of himſelf to ſur- 
mount. He is aſſailed by evils which he 
cannot repel, ſubject to wants which he can- 
not ſupply, and ſurrounded by objects which 
he cannot, by his own ſtrength, convert to 
his uſe. Deſtined for ſociety, he is im- 
mediately thrown on its care, and bound 
by his own weakneſs to contribute to its 
ſtrength. Deſigned to form the moſt inti- 
mate union with his fellow men, he is con- 
ſtituted miſerable and deſtitute without 
them ; but, conftrained, by this circum- 
ſtance, to join his efforts to theirs; he de- — 
rives the moſt aſtoniſhing acquired power | 
from his primitive infirmity. Furniſhed 
with capacities greatly ſuperior to inſtinct, 

he 
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he at firſt exerciſes them in a manner greatly 
below it; and, formed for infinite improve: 
ment, he proceeds from the ſmalleſt begin- 


616 ). 


angs;. but can neither begin, nor proceed 


without the co-operation - of his fellow 
men. 


. 


| What multiplication of ingenuity, what 
combination of induſtry, what concurrence 


of « different abilities, are requiſite not only 
tocarry to perfection, but even to invent. and 
exerciſe, with any tolerable degree of dex- 
terity, thofe mechanical arts and employ- 
ments, exalt the citizen above the ſavage, 


which ſweeten ard. embelliſh ſocial life, 


which furniſh all chat variety of convenience 


and pleaſure we daily behold and enjoy, and 


| which, from the moſt helpleſs of the animal 
creation, render man the lord of the world. 
Will the foreſt be felled and moulded into 


furniture, the quarry. be dug and Poliſhed 


into materials for building the marſh drain- 
| | ed 
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ed and converted into arable land, the over- 
flowing river confined to ita proper channel, 


the inferior creatures conſtrained to ſuccour 


human weakneſs by their ſuperior ſtrength, TP 
or their ſpoils be manufactured into cloth- | 
ing will the ſuperfluities of one country 0 
ſupply the deficiencies of another, and navi- 
gation unite the moſt diſtant regions by the 


mutual and permanent ties of beneficial 
commerce; will all this, and much more, 4 


which 1 forbear to enumerate, be accom pliſh- 


ed without the united and juſtly regulated 
efforts of the human ſpecies and the equal ap- 


plication of the talents of each to the common 
| intereſt *? Will the ſecret ſprings of nature 


be explored, and the laws, which ſhe ob- 


ſerves through all her different provinces, Ap 
be inveſtigated unleſs time and opportunity 

| are furniſhed to the acute and the i ingeniout,: | 
N by means of a commodious ſublifience pro- 
: e 
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3 
8 5 vided for them, by the labour and indadtry | 
| N an . whoſe faculties are leſs * and 


— , he 


* Thus it a that, as each individual is 
totally inſufficient for his own happineſs, ſo 
he muſt depend, in a great meaſure, on the 

affiſtance of others for its attainment | ; and 
that, however much any one may contri- 
1 bute to the benefit of his fellow men, by the 
excellence and ſplendour of his abilities 
whether natural or acquired, he derives 
from them as much as he can beſtow, and 
mak much more than he 81 ves, | 


— 
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If hem union of all, then, de neceflary for 
the ſuſtenance, the convenience, and the 
happineſs of each individual, and each in- 
| dividual can, in | his turn, contribute con- 
fic crably to the common welfare, it follows, 

| as 3 neceſſary conſequence of this determi- 
7 : ation of nature, that order and ſubordina- 
= Y tion 


"i 35 5 © 
iow: muſt De desde by which the Gif : 
ferent- members of the community may 
have their proper taſks allotted to them, 
the talents of each be directed to their pro- 

per objects, injuſtice and violence be re- 

ſtrained, and as great a ſum of common 

felicity be produced, as the condition 
of humanity will permit. Hence, new 

channels are cut out for abilities, namely, 

thoſe which are exerciſed in offices of power ® 5 

and authority. As reaſon, however, loudly . | 

dictates the inſtitution of theſe for the com- i. 
mon good of the human race; ſhe alſo re- | 
| quires that they fall to the lot of thoſe who 

are qualified to diſcharge them. When 
. This actually takes place, the order of nature 
is obſerved, and all its happy conſequences 
| enſue. When this order is overturned, a i bs 
= the different departments of ſociety, but 
| eſpecially thoſe of the higheſt dignity and oY \ E 
uſe, are committed to ſuch as are incapable | wy 


| of diſcharging the duties of them, all the 
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allowed their free courſe, are premitted a 
mir field for their exerciſe, and arc not 


_ deprived. of thoſe rewards which are by 


exed to them, there never can be 


; any ground to complain of inequality among 


F or, however unequal their abilities 
— 8 may be in themſelves, 
the moſt perſect equality exiſts in the diſtri- 


' bution of the rewards and advantages an- 


red to each by the conſtitution of nature, 
good effects of univerſal induſtry, and 
e proper application of the powers of 
ry individual, ſoas to produce the great 
xd. upon the whole, are then felt 
abe body, . obs 


dien, 


| the public. T. 
ed exert all their powers for the common 
welfare, in the moſt efficacious. and illuſ- 


trious mann er. The indolent and ſelfiſh are 


into which they muſt otherwiſe fall, to con- 


tribute their ſhare to it. But, when power 
1 . are employed to fruſtrate virtus 


which is its due, abilities, of 


| van claim, and honeſt induſtry, of its na- 


bse which can 25 ſubſiſt in — 


with the moſt odious tyranny. 
tion as this oppreſſion prevails, 3 throws 
che principal. advantages of ſociety into the 


tion and influence which they 


— * no means che oſha 


'"4 plif ed, ond: -ivhich-confits; mieren the 
0 n body being placed on 


gation among all; amidſt a variety of 

— and ranks, ſociety 
is happy, free, and flouriſhing, ſecuring to 
each individual the full enj yment of all his 
natural advantages, enſuring to the public 
the complete product of the efforts of all 
well directed and juſtly combined ; uniting. 
all the members of the ſocial body by the 
ties of mutual intereſt and benevolence, and 
preſerving as much . as is nn 
—_— bien, ler ae Domes rc 
— p naps things, wh 
formis' of ſubordination may exiſt, as there is 

nal dependence among allthe parts of 
oe fil body ere e not the ſmalleſt 


the higher order 


nent dy his 
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WE -or for degradation: and debaſement.of 


ſentiment, on the other. Are any exalted: - 


mental powers, they are inferior to 
other qualities, which are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport and convenience of life. 

If one excels in uſeful qualities, another. is 


F- diſtinguiſhed by agreeable and ſhining ones; 


and, as pleaſure, without utility, is perni- 
cious, ſo utility, without pleaſure, becomes - 


languid and inſipid. If one is exalted to 


power, or illuſtrious by fame, thoſe who 
faithfully diſcharge the duties of an humble 
and obſcure ſtation, enable him to fulfil. the 
duties of his more conſpicuous one, and con- 
tribute to his exaltation, by occupying thoſe 
parts of the general ſyſtem, without which 
could not ſubſiſt, and by 
paying him that deference and reſpect ta 
which his merit is entitled. If one is emi- 
iſdom and ſagacity, by his: - 

an wit, by his knowledge and eru - 
„ dition: 


above others by the ſuperiority of their 


tion; anothe i no leſs diſtinguiſhed by bis 
aQivity and firength, by his ſkill and dexte- 


i = - 1 5 ity; by his induſtry and labour. If one is ve- 
0 | * merable by his elevation of ſoul, by his gene- 
Toſity, public ſpirit, and imrepidity; another 
© is/ainiable by his ſs and complai- 
| ance, byhispatience, modeſty, and meekneſs; 
and; if the former qualities are the ornaments, 
wd nter are che great ſweetners, of life, 


mutual defefts, and impart mutual ſtrength 
and embelliſhment. If thoſe who fill the. 

higher ſtations in a becoming manner, con-. 
5 fer the greateſt benefits on their fellow men. 
| they are equally indebted to them for their 
ſupport. If the latte tand in need of the 
judgment and penetration of- the former, i in 
der to III: co" 


| 
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b to che inſtruction and improvement of thelr 


| fellow men, 5 eee the : | 
Fe 0 fd is eee founded, L 


thoſe who enjoy the benefit of their inftruc. 


tions, turn them to their profit, brgralti6edy 


towards them the virtues which they incul- 


cate. If one claſs of men maintain good or- 


der and peace, and another execiſe all the 


elegant and uſeful arts af ſocial life, there 


are others who ſecure theſe enjoyments and 
advantages againſt external invaſion, and 
| offer their blood as their contribution to "ns 
common intereſt. 
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As, in the human body, therefore, the 


each individual member, and that again is 
neceſſarily; affected by whatever affecta the 
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welfare of the whole depends upon that of 
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"this, allotted to him, becomes neceſſary to 
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fa deer portion of talents, wat; if property 
placed, a particular ſtation, conformable to 


| the welfare of the whole community, and as 

he affeds, is likewiſe affected by, its pro- 
ſperity or detriment. All are. united by 
mutual. dependence and ſupport ; Break 
dur one link of the chain, and the reſt are of | 
no uſe, or, at leaſt, are deprived of much 

advantage and comfort, which is enjoyed : 
| iro: the ſocial ſeries i is complete. : 


For tes it to be alledged, that many of 
thoſe wants, which cannof be ſupplied but 
in ſociety, are not the wants of nature, but 
are merely adventitious, and generated in 
that ſociety, the neceſſity of which they are 
Produced to prove. We readily grant that, 
in refined and highly polift s of 
 lifed life, where luxury has univerſally dif- 
ſed its effeminating i influence, want 
and defires are generated 
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; only not Agreable 10 nature, but repugnant to / 


human perfection and felicity. Let i it how- 
ever be obſerved, that this pernicious ten- 
deney to human happineſs begins by looſen- 


ing thoſe ties which knit men moſt firmly 


together. It is ſelfiſh, not ſocial, enjoyments 


which are moſt adverſe to human perfection, 
and man begins to injure his own happineſs, | 
by ſeparating i it from the general good. WM 
is undoubted that all rhe original powers of 5 
human nature are carried to the higheſt per- - 


fection in ſociety, and droop and languiſh i in 
folitude. That ſtate, ſurely, which is moſt 


perfective of every human faculty, is the ; 


moſt natural, and it is only by the ſtrangeſt 
perverſion of terms and ideas that the con- 
trary can be aſſerted. But the perfection 


tual dependence of mankind, in 


1 extenſive ſenſe in which I have exhibit. | 
zendence is, therefore, found- | 


edit.” That dex 


itu 10 of nature iefelf,* * 


* focial ſtate cannot be attained, with- 4 
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r 1s. evilently' the intention of Divine 
Providence i in beſtow ing upon different 
perſons different powers and abilities, to 
point them out for different ſtations and 
eircumſtances, to aſſign to them different 
duties and taſks, and thus to promote moſt 
effectually the welfare of the human ſpecies. 
: By this. ſcheme, it is unqueſtionable, e, many 
more advantages are obtained with regard 


to the beſt intereſts of mankind, than could 
have been ſecured by diſpenſing the fame 
portion of ability and wee that Ae 


SF 


15 (45 ) 

eupies the ao and habitual: attention © 
of its poſſeſſor, than it could have been if 
| he had been overloaded with a multiplicity 
of employments, or diſtracted by the exers 


excellence i is thus produced in the ſpecies, 


this plan of diſtribution, moreover, oppor. 
tunities are afforded for the exerciſe of 
many virtues, which could not have other- 
wiſe exiſted. Thus, were all equally wiſe 
and learned, no. opportunity could be afford» 
ed for diſplaying either a communicative or 
a docile diſpoſition. Were all equally rich, 


tection, on the one hand, there would on 
the other. be no occaſion for COT 


ciſe of various abilities. A greater ſum of 


and, of conſequence, its perfection and hap» 
pineſs. is more effectually promoted. By 


or equally powerful, neither generoſity nor 
gratitude could be excited; and, as there 
could be no demand for ſuccour and pro- 
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| are conſtrained to maintain a metal inter- 
Courſe of good offices; and ſociety is thus 
united by: wok firmeſt and moſt laſting 
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In fact, this HOY of talents and: vir- 
' tes appears to be the chief circumſtance | 
which qualifies men for a ſocial and politi- 
cal exiſtence. Were all endowed with the 
- ame definite portion of powers, of what- 
ever kind, to what purpoſe would men aſſo- 
G, ſince they would derive little more 
from their union than they individually 
poſſeſſed? ? An accumulation of mere ſtrength 
would be the only effect of combined 
powers, in the ſame manner that ſix horſes 


can draw a greater weight, and to a greater 


diſtance, than two. This diverſity of abili- 


ties, by rendering mankind mutually de- 
| pendent from their detached weakneſs, be- 


comes the ſtrongeſt motive to aſſociation, 


the moſt * bond of ſociety, and ite 
e greateſt 


n 


n 
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cach individual, a more perfect equality 
would indeed be eſtabliſned among all 
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| greateſt 3 and perfeaion, whes ir 5 
is properly arranged. Without this, and 


on the ſuppoſition that the ſame ſpecific 
qualities were, as in the brutes, allotted to 


the members of the ſpecies ; but it would 


| be an equality uſeleſs for every purpoſe of 


aſſociation, and would ſerve rather to ſepa- 


rate than to unite. them. This cireum- 


ſtance, I am inclined- to think, has not 
hitherto been ſufficiently conſidered, at leaſt 


not in the light i in which I have repreſented 


it. In this light, thoſe pleas of ſuperior 
wiſdom, or- of | ſuperior power, which 


Ariſtotle “, and ſome late writers Who; ap- 
pear not very favourable to the cauſe of 


equal freedom; have urged as the founda- 
tions of the dominion of one part of man- 


en over” the reſt, © are "deftieus of. all - 
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"ved, at the ſame time, that the poſſeſſors of 5 


theſe qualities are equally endowed with 


every other which'i is neceſſary or conducive 
| to human felicity. Should the wiſdom and 


igth (as is commonly the caſe) be 
aer in different ſubjects, it will remain 
to be e to which the ſuperiority is to 
be aſſigned, and what particular degree of 
each of theſe qualities.is neceſſary to conſti- 


. tute a rightful claim. Art and ingenuity 


may likewiſe ſuppoſe themſelves entitled 
to ſome portion of dominion, ſince it is un- 


| doubted that their influence is very con- 


ſiderable i in the affairs of liſe. In this man- 
ner, every thing is thrown. into confuſion, 


: wed. no clear notion of right i is any where 


But, by the view we have taken of 
&, s (which ht I flatter * be 
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found eee acquites 1 
a clear and definite claim according to the 2 3 
portion he contributes to the general wel- 3 
fare, a moſt ſalutary equality is ſtill leſtt 
among mankind, and the community is Knit 
together by ties which cannot be diffolved, 2 = 
without the deſtruction of general and par - 
ticular happitieſs. In a word, the flighteſt | 
contemplation of human nature convinces 
us that man is deſighed by his Creator for 
ſociety; ! and, as this was his deſtination, le 
is ſo conſtituted as to be impelled towards LR 
it by all his propenſities and powers, and 
linked to it by all his wants and enj joy= 
ments, with whatever abilities he may be 6 
en or in whatever ſtation he: man 35 3 | 
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moſt perfect equality of obligation, of be- 
nefits received and returned, ſubſiſts among 
all the members of ſociety, of whatever 


denomination or 
charge their duties; that that 
which the proud and the powerful are 


through all alike depen ; 
which all aſpire, is nowhere to be found 
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[ The juſt. Nation of the natural Equality of 


e a is ler in Equality of 
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ROM what has been already ſaid, it I 
will now ſufficiently appear, that the 


ee, who faithfully diſ- 


| 


TI 


path and advantage ; ; 1055 white the 
lives in ſociety, and abundantly ſatisfies all 7 
his ſocial propenſities, from which the ſub⸗ 


limeſt pleaſures of human nature are de- | 


rived, he receives from mankind ſuch an 


_ ample portion of happineſs, that he is bound 
to compenſate it by every return, which the: 


utmoſt exertion of his abilities can enable 


him to make. From his elevated ſuperi- 


ority he is thus obliged to deſcend to the 
eguality of a citizen, and of a a man. 4 

In the eye of * therefore, and of the 
Univerſal Parent, every honeſt ſtation of life 


is equally honourable, ſince they ate all bar. | 


parts of the great ſocial body which his 
wiſdom has planned, and his power pre- 


ſerves, In this view, no human creature is 


more or leſ# worthy: than another, but in as 


far as he diſcharges or neglects the part 
allotted to him, and augments or diminiſhes 
* ſum of general OW or as he oe, 


that, berween the ſovercign andthe ſubject, 
the magiſtrate and the people, the great and 
8 che mean, the rich, the poor, the acute and 
the which the e land and the 3 ignorant, a 


ry G * 1. | 
PR < [lack which. be bebe of filling; 


_ deprives others of their juſt ſtation, ſnatches = 


from them the rewards to which they are 
entitled, or prevents them from performing 
the duties of the ſtation in which they are 


3 and of the 1 ep in which they: 
move. Eon — 


3 
39 


The principles above eſtabliſhed are 


widely different from thoſe which pride and 
| tyranny. embrace and inculcate. If men 
are endowed with ſuperior abilities, or raiſed 


to an exalted ſtation, they will not eaſily 


= - admit that, between them and their inſo· 
riors, the dependence and the obligation are 


reciprocal. Unleſs they are diſtinguiſhed- 


by peculiar generoſity of ſentiment, they 


will conſider it as no very pleaſing dodrine-. 


TT a 3) 


LY 


is no difference but in the poſſefion of dit | | 
| Ferent powers, and in the diſcharge of differ- 


ent offices peculiar to each capacity, and 
uſeful to all; and that, if the firſt have ajuſt 


demand on the ſecond for ſubmiſſion and 


obedience, for honour and reſpect, for con- 


venience and eaſe, the ſecond have as juſt a 


claim on them for protection and defence, 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 


preſervation of equal liberty, for the ſupply _ 
of their wants and the relief of their diſ- 


treſſes, for inſtruction and good example. 


Pride and tyranny would place, on the one 
ade, all honour and reſpect, and nothing 
but diſregard and contempt, on the other; 
here, all oppreſſion and violence, and there, | 
all patience and ſubmiſſion ; here, all con- 


venience and pleaſure, and there, all labour 
and indigence ; here, would have the ſmall- 
eſt aſſiſtance to be conſidered as an eternal 
obligation, and there, the greateſt ſervices 


bo paſts oe fake, With ſuch | . 
28 5 W 


— 


— 
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| 7 84 Y F 
. ſentiments, it is no wonder that the mutual 
dependence and obligation of men ſhould 
be rejected as a dangerous and odious doc- 
trine, equally ſubverſive of public order, 
and of private right. Thoſe who think and 
Act in this manner, either making no returns 


lor the benefits they receive from ſociety, ar 
poſſeſſing no capacity to. make them, are 
ceeager to repreſent; every notion of mutual 


obligation and equality among men, as 
_ Imaginary and preſumptuous, an and to oblige > 
dhe world to look on them as its eſtabliſhed 
lords. But ſuch opinions can never retain 
their influence, when knowledge has begun 
to make any progreſs, and mankind to un- 
derſtand their own nature and dignity. The | 
bodies of men can neyer be enſlaved, when 
| their, mings are free; and the maſt diligent 
_ care of all defpats, of whatever rank or de- 
nomination, ever has been, and ever mus 
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; « 5 5 5 
the dungeon in which they are — 3 
the doors are thrown open, and their chains 
fall off. In fact, pride and tyranny, by 
deftroying that mutual obligation, and that 
juſt equality which we have now eſtabliſhed, 
ſap the very pillars which ſupport greatneſs 
and diſplay ſplendour. For, if there is no 
mutual obligation, no parity of right, then 
power, on the one hand, and weakneſs, on | 
the other, are the only bonds of ſocial or 
civil union, 11 is eaſy to fee where, in ſuch 
circumſtances, the greateſt power will be 
found; whether in the hands of the poor, 
the mean, the illiterate; or in thoſe of the | 
rich, the great, the learned, and thei ingenious. ++ 
But if the grand princi ipal of equality of ob- 
ligation, and of mutual dependence, is 
adopted in- opinion, as it is eſtabliſhed i in 
nature; if ſtations and offices are neither | 
unjuſtly uſurped, nor their duties perfidi- 


1 ouſly and weakly performed ; the obligation 


ro obedience and ſubmiſſion is as trong'on "ok 
E 4 Inferior, | 


9 


4 
; * 


real for the public good is on mlem and 
m giſtrates ; and the honour obtained by. 
giſtiaguiſhed abilities i is equally due to their 


. members of the ſocial body, makes pre-emis 
| pence itſelf emerge from common intereſt, 
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ſtice and diſit 


' 


poſſeſſors, as the fruits of their. honeſt 
labour are due to the lower orders of the 
community: This principle Places the 
fabric of ſociety on a firm and, laſting 
fo undation,, and all the parts of the build- 


F x Ig, however different in point of ſplendour 
b and ornament, are ſo cloſely connected and 
5 ſo neceſſary to the whole, that none of them 
: can be removed or defaced, without. injuring 


the beauty or che ſolidity of the ſtruRure, 
This equally balances all the parts and 


5 referring it to the wr ets | power from 
— it i wi 
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* a. maintained through all the deps 4 I 


ments of ſociety, ſimilar to what We obſerve - 
in nature. As exhalations and vapours 
form the ocean and the lower paxts of the 


earth, reſting on the tops of mountains, from 


the ſprings whence are derived the rivers 
that water and fertilize the different regions 
of the globe, and return at laſt into the 


ocean, and thus a conſtant circulation is 


maintained; ſo the more elevated ſpheres 
of ſociety derive their political exiſtence 
and energy from the general maſs, and, 1 


properly filled, diffuſe through the whole | _ 
ſocial body a ſalutary influence, 1 0 ; | 


ſerves to maintain their dignity and ſplen-⸗ 


dour. The individugls that occupy theſs 


ſpheres, deratched from ſociety, and con 


dered merely as individuals of the — 
race, are entitled 0 8 diſtinction or fas 


priority, but what ariſes from corporeal 
atal n hea are the Giſt Ince 


3 
= 


+ Nuten ey they cla ind 
eir nce and power, on the ſame 
r nciple by which ſociety is held together; 
4 x ey, that che general good” myſt limit 
preter ſions of individuals. 6 
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: © "This is that equality of obligation among 
mankind, which ha: been ſo often aſſerted, | 
but is ſeldom well underſtood an equality 


hich the proud and tyrannical diſdain, bes 
.._ cauſe it'oppoſes their ſelfiſhneſs or indolence | 
5 85 A mea which turbulent and deſigning 
| 1 men are fain to abuſe as an engine for over- 
. ity and government, and for 


5 5 | anarchy in the midſt of 
x which un themſelves are to riſe. It is an 


which implies ſut ordination an 
yo! pre with a-diverſity of means 


„ 


RY | 


ij an ces 0 wh ch, by rendering all a equally 

ne . a ary, n es WhO faithfully dif-- 
| . a e heir bote, equally honourable in 

NE tt | „ the 


PN "1 59 by 5 1 . 
the fight of God; but, by wegung hig mi 
and lower ſtations, and various diſtinction! 55 
and ſpheres, eſtabliſhes different degrees of 
| reſpectability and honour among men. It is 8 
an equality which degrades none but the ty «Fog ; 
rant, the ruffian, the thief, the voluptuary, 
and the ſluggard z and exalts all, but theſe, ns 
to the enobling dignity of conſtituent mem 
bers of the grand community of - mankind, 
and of fellow labourers with God: in advanz 
cing the e of his moral 5 intellec- 
tual em. 1 65 


Ce Not leſs abfurd, than pernicious, theres | 4 ; 
fore, is that levelling notion, which con- 
founds all diſtinctions and ranks, annihilates 
ſubordination, and deſtroys that juſt equality 
which is founded in nature, and in huma 
: pkg Whatever Fo us 1 Tien 970 
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| to, — as poſſible, bis due and his deſert, and 

LS defining it by /geometric Proportion and rule. 
5 i While this frantic opinion of equality is di- 
8 realy contrary to the appointment of God 
in the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, and horribly 

FI a deſtructive in i its conſequences, it commonly 


comes the greateſt promoter of deſpotiſm. 


into diſrepute, than bigotry, fanaticiſm, and 
hypocriſy, which have ſo often aſſumed that 
venerable and ſacred name; and as nothing 
bas brought ſo much diſgrace on philoſophy, 
FIR both in ancient ard modern times, as the 
1 profligate lives of pretended philoſophers ; 
Jo * icentiouſneſs, appearing under the diſguiſe | 
4. oO r has a ap e to render it 


#5 egu- but wha abever is 15 is not a. 111. 
That . which many  Prerſice, is the greateſt 
This the Deity removes by giving to 


tends, like every other extravagant and vi- 
cious paſſion, to fruſtrate its own gratifica- 
tion. Taking licentiouſueſs for liberty, it be- 


For, as nothing has brought religion more 


either | 


vow W - 


—— 
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e odious or contemptible. The ryrans 


nical oppreſſors of their fellow men, and 
their ſervile abertors, eagerly lay hold of the 


| horrid- exceſſes which licentiouſneſs pro- i 


duces, and at which they ſecretly : rejoice, as 
infidels delight in the corruptions of reli- 
gion z- paint them with the deepeſt colours 
of an inflamed imagination; and aſcribe 
them- with triumph to thoſe principles of 
true liberty, to which they are ſo repugnant 
in their origin, and ſo pernicious in their 
conſequences. The ignorant multitude; i in 


capable of diſtinguiſhing appearances from 


realities, haſtily admit both the aſſertion and. 
its inference, and ſeek refuge from anarchy þ 
in the chains of deſpotiſm. The wiſe, how= _ 
ever, and the good, will equally guard 
againſt the wild declamation of the dema- 
gogue, and the crafty inſinuations of the ty⸗ | 
rant, will hold faſt thoſe eternal principles 
of equity which God has impreſſed on their 
* and, if they cannot evince FRO truth, 5 
or 


: * 


t may at laſt unfold a day of knowledge 
ſerenity, when the benignant voice of 
z ſhall neither be ſtifled by the mandate 
e nor pena by the acelama- 


A 


on the baſis of ſubordination, and ſ 
by obedience to law; when men ſhall. 


uſtice by the permaſnent 
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explained the chief foundation on 


hind it may be aſſerted that all men are 


equal, in as far as relates to every ſocial and 
civil duty, I ſhall now briefly point out ſe- 
veral other reſpects in which 2 of 


8 E 


mankind. is | farchar evident. . 554; rota 


1. 2 mem; are 8 with the ſame 


fame of body, and with the ſame generay 
conſtitution of mind. Notwithſtanding the 
diverſities which obtain among individuals, 
in point of higher or lower degrees of ex- 


cellence in any of the original. faculties f 
our bur, all * 0 excepting ſame. 5 1 


. * 
* 


confidered. LEST nl 


ties, and atfogions of foul. FOR che Hehe 

the molt beautiful, 

the ſons of men, 

feel leſs the ſenſe of GI and thirſt; of 
Cod and pain, than thoſe of contrary” 

ſeriptions; or are theſe laſt leſs diſtinguiſhed 


come into the world in "Rl ame fats - 
ecility and wretehedneſs N Is the in- 
ant of opulent parents poſſeſſed of greater 
vigour, or does he require leſs the aſſiſtance 
ol thoſe on whoſe care he is immediately caſt, 
hg am the e oo any or the beggar? 


E 1 ( 6g y 
30 far is any of theſe from being the caſe; 


that, if there is any difference, in theſe re- 5 
ſpects, between him and the infant of mean · 
er rank, it is all in favour of. the latter. 
This, from the ſtrong and healthy conſtitu= 


tion of his parents, brings along with him a 
| frame naturally vigorous and robuſt, and re. 
| quiring only the moſt ordinary care for ite 
nouriſhment, its preſervation, and its final 
maturity. The other often inherits from 
thoſe who begat him a ſickly and flender 


| conſtitution, which the utmoſt attention and 
aſſiduity can hardly preſerve from extinction | 


in the moment of birth, and afterwards | 


more frequently debilitate than ſtrengthen. 


Again, the ſame natural principles, pros. 
penſities, and affections, operate on all man» 
kind with different degrees of force, accord= 


Ing to their different ſituations, All men, 
of whatever rank or condition, are ſtrongly 


ackuated by a e! of ſelf-preſervation. 5 


W 


{| 
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the brutes, that, as they reme 
and anticipate the future, ſo they are capable 
of forming and purſuing ſome: plan of! life, 


f maden eee en, 


and this a certain affection for their r. 


n are: deſtitute of ome dere 


as are monſtrouſly corrupted, are - infenſible 
e the — diſtinctions of right. pd 


Sn. duman nde mene and actions. Even the 


moſt ſtupid, ignorant, and perverſe of the 


human ſpecies differ, in this reſpect, from 
er the paſt 


of conceiving ſome ſyſtem of 
 which-chey, defige- io; 


* 


3 therinfetior I #heording 
— 5 Epen off FO but 


- has ſome previous s deliberation and choice 
1 8 of defire and aver- 
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:xpoſed to vioiſſitudes, 


2 7% © 66 3 i 
other, are not ſo evident; or at laſt 
oiſeſs'not that influence over the heart, to 
"_ _ are in- reaſon entitled. For, if 
ted of mankind muſt, as well 
Bow —— to the ſtrok of death, 
and moulder the prey ef werms' in-the grave, 
i this'« -equally hangs over his * 
t and, when it 
krip him of every external diſtindion; can 
N pretenſions be more abſurd than thoſe 
| eminence ſo tranſient and uncertain? For 
any one, therefore; to value himſelf on ſuch 
tranſitory diſtinctions, is as ridiculous, as it 
would be for a traveller to imagine himſelf 
feld * which he 
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to their 4 They are ſubject 1 to 
many viciſſitudes, and have a conſtant ten- 


dency to change. As the parts of material 


nature are in perpetual fluctuation, and are 85 


| ſometimes r ſecret and ſilent amn. 


: peſts, «ph ; inundations, ear anden 5 


and volcanos; in like manner, the various 
orders of ſociety are expoſed to conſtan 
| changes, partly by ſudden and violent agir 
tations, partly by thoſe ſecret, but certain, 
cauſes, which are continually operating the 


exaltation or the depreſſion of men. Foreign | 


wars or domeſtic commotions, ſignal cala- 
mities or uncommon prof] perity, illuſtrious 
virtues or flragrant vices, produce the moſt 


d wonderful alterations in human fortunes. | 


Leaving the public tranſactions of our own 


times, which furniſh.moſt ſtriking proofs of 
this fact, what numberleſs inſtances croud 
into, the mind while it revolves the events 
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There is is, beſides, in every ftation: a certain 
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 xendency to change, and the ſame caulks 
that produc iced the elevation of the higher or- 


% {3.7.4 


*. £% 
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ders of men, are impercepribly operating 
alſo in favour of others placed in inferior 


2 


conditions. As a proj tile, when it has 
reached its higheſt point of elevation, begins 
1 immediately to deſcend, and continues its 
courſe downwards with an accelerated ye- 
locity; ſo there appears to be 2 certain 


Ll 
- point 
| | ö * e 
a — * 4. '£ 1 | : | D 
; 20 * * 
| 2X Fortune, ever changing dame, : 
- Indulges her 89 © — _ S _ 8 We CEP 
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| | And conftant plays her bade game, A 
6 Ba Proud of her office to deſtroy; bees = 0 
e to me her bounty 1 5 n 


ow onothens ſhe the blifs beflows. 
21 | Francis? s Tranſlation, 


point of exaltation, beyond whieh human 
grandeur cannot proceed, and which, b 
being the termination of ſplendour, 15 becomes + 
the beginning of decline, and of final pre- 
cipitation. On the other hand, as the ſeed 
of a tree, from the moment it is dropped 
imo the ground, is continually expanding, | = 
and receiving from the earth new additions 
to its growth, till it mingle its branches 
with the clouds, and cover the ſoil. with its 
ſhade; in like manner, among the lower or- 
ders of men, there are evident principles of 
increaſe and amelioration of their OO | 
which fail not to operate ſucceſsfully when 
| they are favoured by opportunities. 


8 


For, what are the vices which are apteſt 
to infed elevated and affluent cirumſtance : 
and what the virtues which an humble and | | AJ 
| hardlotmoſteafily engenders and cheriſhes ?: 
In the former, we often behold pride, which 5 
excites indignation and hatred, and conſe- 
C21 F4 yarn”: 


=| 


At 


. 


5 waſte rapidly, the maſt ſplendid fortunes, 
and incapacitate for exertion and activity, 
We behold cateleſſaeſa and inattention, 
which allow people's. affairs to run into diſ- 

order, and occaſion irreparable confuſion at 
laſt. We often behold extortion, oppreſſion; | 
and flagrant abuſe of power, in order to re- 
trieve broken circumſtances, which haſten 

the ruin they are employed to prevent, and 

e indelible diſgrace. | 90 

In an en 2nd n . we e frequent 
e ſee humility and modeſty, which never 
fail to conciliate complacency. We ſee pa- 
tience and frugality, of which the former 
renders. the: hardeſt condition tolerable, and 
the latter draws caſe from penury. We ſee 
induſtry, and a ſuccesful exertion of abilities, 
which firſt make men uſeful and indiſpen- 
FI —_— even to their ſu periors ; then 
| | brin 2 


4 


bring n and regard; and, 
laſtly, raiſe them to truſt and affluence, 
Thus, while thoſe who are placed in the 


ertlons to make, becauſe they have reached 


the pinnacle of 


neceſſities, or ſtimulated by their ambition, 


uman greatneſs, are verging 0 
towards decline and obſcurity, thoſe 'who 
move in an inferior ſphere, urged by their 


are making conſtant efforts to riſe, watch- _ 


ing every favourable opportunity of ſucceſs, 


and filently climbing the ſteep: from which 1 


the former are deſcending. Where are now | ; 


thoſe illuſtrious families that occupy ſuch a 


remarkable place in ancient hiſtory? Then E 


are not ſurely all extinct; their deſcendants, | 
doubtleſs,” exiſt ſomewhere upon the earth. 


But they are confounded with the general 


maſs of - mankind, while others have ariſen 


to ſhine in the ſphere from which they have | 
"T6 1s thus that Divine Provi- 

N which has, for the wiſeſt reaſonz, 
| eſtabliſhed, _s 


departed, 


Fd 


* 
” = 


1 


—  -- * 
= | eftablihedy an inequality of ſtations s 
EF p 85 lents among men, has, by allowing their 
1 ] 55 . virtues and vices to operate their natural ; 
| effects t alternate depreſſion and exaltation, 

a N the balance; which ane from A 
_- the any obſeryers. fit : „ 
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4 5 1 11I. If we juſtly e eftimare the neee 
, 5 and inconveniencies of every c ition of 
e. we ſhall find that they nearly balante 
V each Wehen that the ſum of bn n 


pray equitable Dortions ; and 

ol enjoyment is another ground, on which 

58 8 te different ranks of ſociety, if not che indi- 516 

— ure Plabe@ in ther; are-on = 
level. The grand difference; in this reſpect, 


5 conflts in what % of <p ww no ſta- 


. PE is diate, may be dif play- 
"TY Cir" 1 A teſt” * and enjoyed | 


the different regions of the globes iert 


3 removed from the Equator,” or the Poles; 


| enjoy equal meaſures of light and darkneſs, 
_ though diſtributed in different manners; fo. 
the different orders of ſociety poſſeſs equal 
portions of felicity, and are expoſed to equal 
| pains, though the modes of enjoyment and 
fuffering be diverſified. If the honours of 
an exalted ſtation are greater than thoſe of. 
an humble one, its duties are alſo more dif- 
ficult; if its virtues are more ſplendid, ite 
temptations are more entieing, and its vices 


more conſpicuous; if its enjoyments ar 
ufferings are more acute, 
and its afflictions more durable. It is ſup- 


poſed that the burden of labour is heavier 
than that of indolence; | or the pains of indi- 
gence greater than thoſe of ſenſuality Con- 
ſider that health often ſmiles on the cheek 


* poverty, while Es deforms' t 


of 


_—_— 


[| 
Y 


** 56 * N 
. Do any imagine i FRY fo. 


p Holtndetiof: providing daily ſubſiſtence. is 
Pa than that which attends the im- 


ent, or the ſecurity, of an extenſive 


eftare=that the real wants of nature afford | 


more anxiety and care than the imaginary 


demands of extrayagance=that the evils 
uhich are really felt, are greater than thoſe 
which diſtempered fancy creates ?—Jet ſuch 
| conſider the diſcontent, the uneaſineſs, the 
| dejection, the wayward humours, and the 


ſullen gloom, that ſo often haunt the great 
and the wealthy, and acknowledge that ſleep 


| viſits the couch of ſtraw, and flies from the 
bed of down. Do any imagine that it is 


more difficult to purſue, with conſtancy and 


firmneſs, the rugged and thorny. paths of the 


humble vale of life, than to maintain, the 


elevated poſts of dignity and honour, in the 
midſt of intrigue, of competition, of cla- 


mour, and of all the uncertainty of favour ? 


Ler chem reflect on the. ſolicitudes and the 


terrors 


Ew} 
terrors of the public governour, hen 


1 * 


when the tide of popular approbation begins 
| to ebb, when his enemies ſpread. diſcontent 
| through:the-land, repreſent him to the pea-. 
. ple- as the author of. their calamities, and 
rouſe them to ſacrifice him as the victim of 
their ſury. The ſtorm often burſts on the 


ſucceſsful: iſſues attend his 2dminiftration; 5 


palace, when i it paſſes — over the 


cottage: ati ee et wall chit 
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Iv. All men are e in ae ſame | 


quoting; duty to diſcharge, ſome. peculiar 
advantages for the exhibition of correſpon- 


ding virtues, ſome peculiar temptations to | 


correſponding vices, and in being placed-in 
2 courſe of probation for a future and ſinal 


ſtare, If the duties of each ſtation are pro- 
perly diſcharged, its virtues proportionably ; 
_ diſplayed, and its temptations ſurmounted, 


it is difficult to ſay whether . ae 
nn ö rior 
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according 5 to the talents he poſſeſed, and 


a Here all men are placed 
perfec equality, have the ſüme 

hopes, the ſatme fears; the ſame -pleas't#6 
urge, the ſame titles to produce, or rather 
are levelled by the ſame incapacity of all 
merit, but what is derived from che cle 
mency of the Great Judge, operating 

adus the plan of ſalvation he has eſtab- 
liſhed.” On this equality, in fact, both the 
general ſpirit, enen preceßpts 
of chriſtianity are founded. It declares all lf! \ x 
mankind' to be produced by one common RED 1 
creator, deſcended from one common Rock! g | = x 
infected by one common guilt, and nn 
under the ſame condemnation. It offers to ö 4 f 
them all the ſame terms of ſal vation, : 6 
through one cemmpn ſaviour, preſeribes to 
them the ſame laws, threatens them with WD 
the ſame puniſhments, and animates hem 


| by the ſame rewards, | It repreſents the FE \ 


„„ n other, us as brethre 'of 
© n eee body, 5 which Chriſt W 
#2 5 ie head, teaches them to conſider the differ 
5 . : . ent conditions and ſtations of life, in which 
= - they may be placed, as only different modes 
"of their common probation, and directs their 
views to that final period when every one 
mall receive according to the deeds done in the 
boch, whather they be good or evil*, With his 
"0 turned ta this ſcene, with any adequate 
impre ion of this awful conſummation on 
"is heart, (and mad muſt he be to whoſe 
mind ſuch thoughts are never preſent |) can 
= day one deny the equality of mankind, nor 
Y perceive the empty titles, and tinſel ſplcu- 
"SA, . and idle Pageame of this der | 
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riod; Iwimming before his ſight; and 


finally diſappearing, like the dreams which | 


I f. | I l | | | | ; i — 
occu his ancy in lleep, but e ana are | 
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FTER the Jedudtion contained i in * 
preceding chapters, it will now be 
more eaſy to acquire an accurate concep- 
tion of what conſtitutes the juſt and natural 
equality of all mankind. I have not hither- 
to, attempted to give any definition of this 
term, becauſe the relation, which it ex- 
preſſes, being applicable to a conſiderable 
variety of particulags i in the nature, the con- 
dition, and the circumſtances of man, it 
became neceſſary that. theſe ſhould be con- 
ſidered and aſcertained, before any clear and 
determinate notion of the relation itſelf 
could be acquired; and, conſequently, any | 
5 es which * have been previ- 
E ES ouſly 


— TE 

ouſly given, 3 ha ve required, in order 
to be underſtood, this particular enumera- 
tion and developement of the ideas whick 
it contained. Every perſon underftands 
what is meant by the term qual, when ap- 
plied to material objects, to magnitude, to 
weight, or t6 number of parts. Nor is its 
ſignification leſs evident with regard either 
to the perſonal qualities, or to rhe external 

condition and circumſtances, of men. This 

ſpecies of equality which conſiſts in parity of 

mental or corporeal perfections, or of exter- | 
nal circumſtances and condition, has been - = 
_ termed pit“; but is not the ſubject of the 
preſent queſtion, becauſe, being merely 
accidental, it affords no fixed and perma- 
nent relation equally applicible to a 
whole human ſpecies. The perſonał quali- 


ties of men I have already ſhewn to be in- , J 
finizely diverſified even by the appointment ö 
of nature herſelf, and that diverſity of ch. 
dition is a-neceſliry! conſequatice of this div 
verſity of talents and of virtues, 
O82 _ l 


. evidently. reſt, 9 e 5 2 NF 
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men may; bei tobe; equal, it is neceſ 


„ 
7 The equality, which is the ſubject of dur 
ene in the midſt of all theſe di- : 


voerſities, remain fixed and permanent, and 


has been Juſtiy denominated moral equality, 


in as far as it is the foundation of rights 


equally belonging to all men, and of obli- 
gations equally incumbent upon them. But, 


as the foundation of theſe rights, and of theſe 


correſponding obligations muſt be found in 


the conſtitution of human nature belonging 
to every. individual of the ſpecies, the equali- 
ty of mankind may, in its cauſe, if not in 
us, effects, be alſo termed phyfical.. Equality 
of: rights and obligations. is a moral; equality . 
of the, inherent and eſſential princi iples, of che . 
efficient. properties of human nature is a phy- 
Acal, equality; ee on this moral nen muſt 
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hen we enquire, ds in uwharfeoſe all 


and eſſential prim 


fy 
! 
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EW. 
ciples of human nature which are the generic 
characters of every individual human being; 
or thoſe external circumſtances which are 
the neceſſary concomitants of the preſent 
condition of man. ' Theſe furnifh'the- links 
which connect in the bonds of one common na- 
ture, the acute and the dull, the learned and 
the illiterate, the high and the low; the rich 
and the poor, the monarch and the beggar. 
Theſe ſeparate man from the brute, on the 
one hand, and from the angel, on the other. 
All, in whom theſe characteriſtic features 


are found, are to be placed in the ſame 


claſs, and, whenever they come together in 


ſocial intercourſe, antecedently to poſitive 
ſtipulations, have the ſame rights to demand, 
and the ſame duties and obligations to ful fil. 


On this foundation, any human being can 


fay! to another, ““ Tam a man; you are no 


more; and, before you can exact of me 
% more than you repay, you -muſt produce 


evidence either noe you are exalted- 
9 20. G . & above 


8386 ) 
* above e that I am des 
<. graded below it. Vou muſt produce a 
« patent not of noble, but of angelic, ex- 
traction; not of a more exalted ſtation, 
e hut ofa more exalted nature; not of ſupe- 
0 *. cor abill ities but of gain attributes. 


ps a e Si dene of le! Lis 
placed in the eſſential engredients and prin- 
ciples, and in the neceſſary condition of hu- 
manity; and, i in order to arrive at the juſt 
knowledge of it, it is requiſite to abſtract 
every external and adventitious circum» 
1 and to ſix our view entirely on the 
parts of man. Nor will this 
lead us ta an abſtraction, purely metaphy- 
fieal, to a mere fiction of the underſtanding. 
Every man carries about with him the ſub- 
Je& of examination and enquiry; and will 
find it in his own inherent propenſities, his 
own deſires and diverſions, his own prin- 


1 e eee eee -a 
= h | ſources 


* 


5 «> 


whatever peculiar and appropriate. circume 


ſtances theſe may be accompanied. What 


he finds in himſelf, after a ealm and im- 
partial inveſtigation, he will alſo acknows 
| ledge it muſt be found in every other hu- 


man being, and will thus lay his finger en 


the natural equality of men. What Horace 
has applied to another ſubject, may! as July 
by * to che preſent 


E Uiubris, animus k non te belt equus *, 
Ros. Bp, L 1. a, 29 


The equality of mankind, in the common = 


principles of their nature, exiſts in the 


_ civilized regions of Europe, and in the un- 


cultivated wilds of America ; and, to diſ- 
cover and acknowledge it, nothing more 
bs required ee e dert and an un- 
| biaſed FROG BIT 


u dehnt eee 
 Ifyrou preſerre a firm and equal mind. 


s & „ 


ſources of enjoyment or of ſufffring, wich ; 


Francis, 


. 5 * ) 


| The full iaveſtigation of this ſubject / 
ES | night lead to a complete analyſis of the 
71 eſſential principles of the human conſtitu- 


= tion, which forms ſo important a branch of 

| 1 | moral - and political philoſophy, : and J is, | 

| indeed, the baſis of the various rights which 
It eſtabliſhes, and of the duties which it in 


culcates, whether in a ſtate of nature, or of 
civil ſociety. It was however, ſufficient, for 
the object of this eſſay, to ſtate and illuſtrate 
the principal of thoſe characteriſtical fea- 
tures of our ſpecies which equally belong 
"| . to every individual of it. In proſecution 
cet this part of my ſubject, I have conſidered 
Wl human nature as it is found in every ſtate, 
| whether of barbariſm, or of refinement, 
and endeavoured to unfold thoſe principles 
by which it ever has been, and ever muſt 
be, actuated, and thoſe peculiar CIrcume 
ſtances of ſocial arrangement which muſt 
unavoidably take place while any ſpecies of 
ſocicty en Thi method of enquiry 
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ſeemed to have this peculiar Adee 1 
it ſaved the trouble of recurring to a ſtate of 
nature, which moſt men are apt to conſider 
as imaginary, and which, although it muft 

have exiſted before the inſtitution of civil 
ſociety, and actually exiſts among independ- 
ent nations, is, indeed, nn of vari- 
ous interpretations s 2 


In order to diſcover the orgin of the ##- 
equality ſubſiſting among men, Rouſſeau 
found it neceſſary to have recourſe to a ſtate 
of human nature, which exhibited in his 
opinion the completeſt picture of equality. 
Indulging a power of fiction intirely poeti- 
cal, he ſtripped human nature not only of 
thoſe appendages which civil inſtitutions 5 
have annexed to it, and of thoſe perſonal 
accompliſhments which: reſult from pecu: 
liar advantages of i improvement, but alſo of 
thoſe eſſential principles, and of that ſpecific 
difference, by which it is ſeparated from 
. nee, m e dea SR 


Uo: 


( 90 ) 
the brutes. He removed the intelleZ7ual, and 


_ moral, parts of man, and left him nothing 
but the animal and ſenfitive. If the ſubject 
of his enquiry had been the equality of all 


ſentient beings, this proceeding would have 
been truly philoſophical . For, he would 


then have arrived at the point in which they 
all meet, and are placed on a levet, as far 


at leaſt, as the compariſon extengs. -There 
is in fact, a ground of equality between the 

rational, and the brate creation itſelf. They 
are equal, not only in being the creatures of 
one common author, but alſo in being 
poſſeſſed of capacities of ſenſation, and ſuſ- 


ceptible of enjoyment, or of ſuffering. On 
this ground, the brutes may juſtly be ſaid 
do have rights valid againſt man, which im- 
poſe on him, duties which he is bound with 

| regard to them, to diſcharge; They have 

| Fu: a m to be ſubjected to no un- 


o neceſſarx 
e bis Peter 0 de about, fur Vorigine &. 


| Rn parmi les hommes, 


neceſſary diſtreſs, and to be ſupplied with 


ſubſiſtence and ſhelter adapted to their na- 
ture, and in proportion to the benefit re- 
ceived from them. N 


In contemplating man, with a view to 
inveſtigate the equality in queſtion, two cir= 
cumſtances immediately preſent themſelves | 
to the mind; his ſocial principles, and his ſo+ 
cial capacities. By the ſocial principles of man, 

1 underftand his attachment to ſociety, - 
which manifeſts itſelf as ſoon as his faculties 
begin to unfold ; his natural imbecility, 
which requires the ſupport and cooperation | 
of his fellow men; and his various enjoys' | 
ments which reſult from equitable and juſtly 
regulated affociation. | But, as nature has 
deſtined man ſor ſociety both by his wants, 

and by his enjoymerits, ſhe has alſo furniſh 
ed him with capacities adapted to this deſti- 
nation. As he is dependent, on his ſpecies, 
for his ſubſiſtence, | his convenience and 
comfort, 


22 * 
Get, be is 3 to contribute to 
© theirs, by that meaſure of ability, whether 
natural or acquired, which he poſſeſſes, and 
1 Si me — which this naturally aſſigns to 


As ſome portion of the common 
ſtock of exertion is continually falling: to 
is ſhare, he is continually augmenting that 
5 ſtock, as long as he exerciſes his powers in 
any lawful and profitable manner. As he 
is ſupported, he alſo ſupports, in his turn. 
This is not: merely the werk of man, but 
the regular progreſs of nature in the for- 
* of the human conſtiution, and in 
the appointment of our ſocial relations. 
1 Feri let us ſuppoſe any number of men 
| whatever. aſſociated for the proſecution of 
any common deſign. It is evident, from 
What has been ſaid in the firſt Chapter, 
hat they will not all poſſeſs the ſame iden- 
_ tical abilities, or the ſame identical diſ- 
. Rofitions. Of conſequence, it will be na- 


uural i in, the allotment of their ſhare of the 
— 4 By 95 54 $3148 * Be . | common 
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common work, to aſſign, to each the bam 
which he is beſt qualified to diſcharge. 
The more voluntary the aſſociation is, the 
more exact and juſt will be the diſtribution, | 
becauſe it is the intereſt of all that every. . | 
part ſhould be performed in the moſt per- 
fect manner. Here, then, the moſt perfect 
equality ſubſiſts among all members of the 
aſſociation.  - They are united in one com- . 
mon deſign; each is employed in the Pro- 
ſecution of ſome part of it according to his | 
capacity and power ; and they nee e 
neceſſary to its complete accompliſhment, | B 
But, this is exactly the plan of nature in en. 
dering man a ſocial being, i in digribaiag A 5 


among the ſpecies, ſuch a variety of talents -— 4 
and abilities neceſſary to the general welfare. N | i 
and improvement, and thereby, i in aſſigning | f 0 
to each individual ja ation or poſt apted | | 1 
to his own * capacity. | ; Wo "7H : ) 


2 


In civil en inded, the 


\ 


eG 


ä 
is frequently very different. Offices and 
ſations are often allotted to thoſe who are 
Incapable of diſcharging the duties of them, 
while others are either deprived of the 
means of improving their abilities, or are 
prevented from employing them for the 

common benefit. The plan of nature, and 
of its divine Author, remains, nevertheleſs, 
the ſame, and exhibits that moſt conſpicuous 
point of equality, which conſiſts in the ſacial 
principles and the ſocial capacities of every 
individual. The nearer the actual arrange- 
ment of ſociety is brought to this plan, the 
greater ſum of public, and privatc happineſs, | 


Vill be produced, and that grand point, 


which is the perfection of civil life, will be 
- obrained, namely, that every individual will 


ü his intereſt in the intereſt of the 


| Although o this „ e of ty is the 
| vous in the ſocial condition of 


T 9s ) 


which all mankind may juftly be ſaid to be 


equal, or the only foundation on which equal 


rights and duties muſt be eſtabliſhed. All 


men are likewiſe equal in being endowed 


with the ſame frame and organs of body, 
and with a rational, moral, and active ſoul ; 
in being born in the ſame weak and helpleſs 
condition, expoſed to all che various viciſ- 
ſitudes of life, and ſubjected to unavoidable 
diſſolution; in being furniſhed with an 
appropriate portion of enjoyment, and ap» 
pointed to undergo a definite portion of 


| labour and ſuffering, in being called to the 
diſcharge both of general and of particular 


duties, and placed in a ſtate of probation, 
by which their future fate will be deter- 


mined. Let any perſon attenti ively conſider. 


all theſe circumſtances, and he will acknow- 
ledge, in them, ſo many ſtriking points of 


equality among the whole human race, 


man, it is far from being the only hai in 


. \ 
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tu of mankind are found on the earth. 


the illiterate mechanic, or the uninſtructed 
_ day-labourer. - But, as in the latter caſe, 
theſe advantages alter not the moral equality 


_ equality of nations is not affected by ſupe- 


evil life. Theſe are the flowers and the. 
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25 * as human nature remains, and any 
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It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve that this 
equality ſubſiſts as well among nations, as 
individuals. The 1 ndian tribe, the Tartar 
horde, and the Hottentot kraul, are, in this 
reſpect, placed on a level with the moſt 
poliſhed: nations of Europe. Civilization 
and reſinement exalt a nation above a ſavage 
community, in the ſame manner that ſupe- 
rior abilities, education, and rank, raiſe the 
mgenious, the learned; and the polite, above | 


of individuals, ſo, in the former, the moral 


rior progreſs in the arts and attainments of. 


uit. which the common ſtock of human 
a atur Produ es on its different branches, 
E 7 | 1 > 18 | | an d 


© bk: » 
And, as theſe all ſpring from the fame ro6t; 
if it is injured of torn up; they ſpeedily 
wither and periſh along with it. Whenever 
refinement and poliſh are oſtentatioufly _ 
diſplayed as the titles of oppreſſion; the 
| moſt glaring ignorance is exhibited by the 
denial of the equality of human nature, and 
the moſt ſhocking barbarifm, by the vio- 
lation of it. For, juſtice is the ſupreme | 
ornament of man, and iniquity his loweſt 
degradation, 


To bring within 4 narrow cotnpaſs every 
thing hitherto ſaid on this ſubject; what- 
ever definition can be given of man, equally 
| comprehends every individual of the human 
ſpecies: Evety inherent principle of human 
nature belongs equally to every individual 
of the ſpecies. Every circumſtance neceſ- 
farily attached to the condition of man on 
earth equally affects every individual of the 
Teck Every right neceſſarily attached to 

M0 human 


EE 
human nature equally belongs to all men; 
and every obligation impoſed by ſuch rights 


is equally - incumbent on all. In theſe 
reſpects, all men are placed on the moſt 
perfect footing of equality, and to deny it is 
to deny the exiſtence of human nature. 
I now proceed to conſider the rights 
eſtabliſhed by the view of n now 
exhibited. 
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NV Jos are the Rights reſulting from the 
natural Equality of Men? 


Of the Manner in which we acquire our 
Notion of — 


I'N the diſcuſſion of moral and ment 
> ſical ſubjects, hardly any thing has oc- 
caſioned greater obſcurity, and, of con- 
ſequence, more violent diſputes, than the 
ambiguity of terms, and the vagueand inde- 
terminate ideas annexed t to them by different 
parties. Of this no word can afford a more 
H 2 ſtriking 


| 7 
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ſtriking inſtance than the term right, eſpe- 
cially when applied to denote a moral 
capacity to aff, to poſſeſs, or to demand, in 
certain circumſtances. Of this the notion 
will be found to be as various, as the philo- 
ſophical or religious ſyſtems which men 
have. adopted, the profeſſions which they 
have embraced, the ſtations which they oc- 
cupy, or the company they frequent- 
Although people may agree in ſome. general 
and indefinite notions of right, yet, in the 
peculiar ideas they entertain with regard to 
its application to all the particular objects 
of human action and purſuit, it will be 
found that their conceptions are not redu- 
cible to any determinate ſtandard. We 
are not, on this account, however, to ima- 
| gine that the rights of men are indefinable, 
or that there are not general claſſes to which 
they may be reduced. For, although the pri- 
vate rights of individuals muſt vary accord- 
ing to their different circumſtances and rela- 

— 5 tions, 


1 1 

tions, there are ſtill certain and permanent 
principles on which they are founded, and 
from which they muſt be deduced, in order 
to diſtinguiſh them from thofe powers 
which fraud ſecretly obtains, or violence 
openly uſurps. Unleſs this were the caſe, 
laws and obligations would be unmeaning 
words, and power the only arbiter of right 
and n * a 


* * * — +. 


Without entering at preſent into any Inj 
firuſe and refined ſpeculations concerning 
the foundation of moral obligation, L mall | 
only obſerve, that we ſeem, in general, to 
denominate that right which has'a tendency 
to promote the univerſal happineſs of man- 
kind, or that of the individual himſelf, 
when it is not repugnant to the more exten 
five intereſt, whether of the whole [pe- 
cies, or of the ſmaller communities into 
| which the ſpecies is divided. 'To thele 
two general heads, namely, fenlency to ge- 

2. neral, 


— 
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neral, 3 tendency, to particular, happineſs, 


when properly limited, it will be found that 


every thing juſt, and honourable, and praiſe- 


- worthy, in human ſentiments and conduct 


is ultimately referable. Whoever does, or 
poſſeſſes, or aemands, what is conducive. to the 


common good, or to his own intereſt.in con- 


ſiſtency with this, that he ſhould do, or 
Poſſeſs, or demand, we ſay he has a right to 
. 8 8 


It is bene, that the only notions we 


can form to ourſelves of happineſs muſt. be 


derived from thoſe original principles of 


our nature, by which certain objects are 
conſtituted the means of ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure, and others the cauſes of uneaſineſs 
and pain. The former become, on that ac- 
count, defirable, and the latter, diſagrecable 
and odious. By implanting theſe deſires and 
5e * the ſoul of man, the . 
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dulged within the limits he has preſcribell 
to them; and, in order to diſcover theſe 
limits, has ſuperadded the noble faculty of 
reaſon. Accordingly, there ſeems annexed 
to every natural defire and propenſity of the 
heart, a certain feeling of a right to its in- 
dulgence. The original propenſities and 
deſires ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the ſoul, 
and impel it to action. In children, theſe 
are the firſt ſtimulants to motion and acti- 
vity, and, as they are ſtill undirected by the 
higher principles of our nature, and by the 
improvements of experience, conſtitute their 


only notions of right. As the inferior ani: 


mals are immediately carried by nature to- 
wards thoſe objects which are adapted to 
ſatisfy their inſtinctive principles; men like- 
wiſe in the firſt period of their exiſtence, 
greedily deſire and ſeize whatever their ap- 
petites or paſſions point out to them as 
agreeable, and conſider it as an injury to 


| with-hold from them the indulgence z. but. 
H4 1 


, Tw 1 
Gat its the beautiful order eſtabliſhed i in the 
Human. conſtitution, that many of theſe 
propenſities limit and balance each other, ſq 
that the immoderate indulgence of one pre- 
vents that ſatisfaction of others, which is 
alſo 4 neceſſary ingredient of happineſs. 
Different pains and inconveniencies, ſpon 
Experienced from unbridled propenſities, 
ſuggeſt the neceſſity of moderation and ſelf- 
command. The pleaſures and the advan- 
tages bf ſociety attach men to their ſpecies, 
and point out; at the ſame time, the neceſ- 
fity of regulating their conduct in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent their deſires and pur- 
ſuits from kneroaching on the equally na- 
| turd! defies e others 4205 


- Nakiſun, acted the pan, ond. antici- 
pating the futute, eftabliſhes ſuch rules of 
action and enjoynient as unite the perfec- 
tion and happineſs of the individual. with 


fe _ ihtereſt of the ſpecies, and con- 
yert 


vert the harmonious movements of the 


whole ſocial body into the moſt efficacidus 
means of promoting the happinefs of all 
its members of whatever rank or degree. 


The moral faculty, furveying ſich a beauti- 


ful and ſalutary arrangement, ſanctiens it 
with its approbation, and decrees that every 
human being is bound to act and to enjoy 
in conformity to the principles of this ſyſ- 


tem. The various relations and circum- 
ſtances of men being conſidered and de- 


fined, general maxims are formed, which 
are denominated the /aws of nature. As the 


human conſtitution is the work of the ſu- 
preme Creator, whatever is, by juſt in- 


ference, deducible from this conſtitution, as 
a rule of conduct to man, is as juſtly held ta 


be a divine law, as if the Omnipotent 
Legiſlator had proclaimed it with the moſt 


_ audible voice. From theſe general laws, 


various rights are deduced competent to 


men, whether as inherent in their common 
nature, 


(. 106 ) 
nature, or as belonging to thoſe peculiar re- 
lations in which they are placed, by the ne- 


ceefſary arrangements of ſociety. 
In this manner, the notions of the dif- 
ferent rigbis of men are acquired. 
; HAF. 
5 


CHAP. II. 


The two grand Diviſions of Rights which 
flow from the natural E lr of Man- 
Lund. | 


ROM the ſhort deduction contained. in 
the preceding chapter, joined to what 
has been eſtabliſhed in che firſt book, it is 
evident that there are certain natural rights, 


which cannot be infringed without over 
turning the foundations of human ſociety, 
and that there are others which belong only 


to certain deſcriptions of men, in con- 


ſequence of that ſocial order which i is neceſ- 
ſary for the general felicity. The former 
are to be conſidered as the original condi- 
tions of the ſocial compact; the latter, as 
ther means by which i. It is to be executed; and 

both 


( fos ) 


| both flow from that idea of equality of ob- 


nien which " Ns above ne 


In the firſt place, chere are certain prin- 
eiples ſo ſtrongly interwoven with the hu- 
man frame, ſo intimately blended with its 
eſſence, ſo efficient of all that can be called 
human, that the violation of them cannot be 
regarded i in any other light than in that of a 


| degradation, nay, an entire extinction of the 


diſtinctive attributes of the human charac- 

Of conſequence, every man ſtipulates, 
2 entering into ſociety with his ſpecies, 
that the enjoyments grounded on theſe prin- 


_ _ Ciples, or, in other words, the rights which 


attach to them, as the gifts of God to his 
rational creatures, ſhall be maintained to 
him inviolate ; and reſerves to himſelf the 


Privilege of defending them at all hazards, 
whenever it is attempted to wreſt them 


from him. For, as every human being i is 


a conſtituent member of the ſocial body, he 


is, 


(10% 

is, while he diſcharges the duties incident 
to his peculiar capacity, entitled, equaliy 
with every other, to the grand prerogatives 
of human nature, which civil ſociety is in- 
- tended to maintain and improve. He is 
as neceſſary, as the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
mankind, to the general perfection and 
felicity, and he contributes to it that portion 
which his abilities enable him to furniſh, 
IM rights, therefore, which are indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to the preſervation and happineſs 
of each individual, in whatever rank or 
ſituation he may be placed, muſt equally 
belong to all, and can never ſuffer the 
ſmalleſt diminution from any claims or pre- 
rogatives attached to the diſtinctions of for- 
tune, of rank, or of talents. They are the 


E neceſſary appendages of that equality, which 


ſubſiſts among all men amidſt the diverſi- 
ties which ſociety and civiliſation have in- 
troduced. 


cable. 


"7 110 3. 
4 ſhall firſt x briefly enumerate And 855 


the inherent and original rights of human 


nature, which equally belong to all men 
without exception; and, ſecondly, thoſe ad- 
ventitious rights, which belong only to par- 


ticular deſcriptions of men, as characteriſed, 


whether by particular talents, or by par- 


ticular ſituations in civil life, but equally to 


all to whom theſe deſcriptions are appli- 


CHAP. III. 


07 the original and inherent Ri bis ef 
human Nature. 


! 


VERY innocent member of ſociety 
has a perfect right to life, and to the 
integrity of his body. No principle is more 


E: 


deeply engraved in the conſtitution of all 
animals, than that of ſelfpreſervation, 
Every living creature has an abhorrence of 
- diffolution, and a ſtrong averſion from pain, 
which is a ſtimulant ftill more powerful 
than the love of pleaſure ; becauſe the re- | 
moval of evil is the firſt ſtep towards enjoy- 
ment. Nothing excites the deteſtation of 


| mankind more than an unprovoked attempt 


on life, or even violent aſſault, when no 
more is intended than to wound, or to mu- 
| tate. Beſides, no man can be uſeful to 
ſeociety, 


+. 00 

ſociety, but in as far as his life is preſerved 
and ſecured, and bodily health and vigour 

are neceſſary to diſcharge the moſt import- 
ant ſocial duties. The right to theſe is 
ſacred and inviolable, and, whenever they 
are unjuſtly aſſaulted, every man is entitled 
to defend them even by the ſlaughter of the 
aggreſſor, when eyery other means of ſecu- 
rity is removed. In this right is evidently - 
included that of the preſervation of char 
when attacked. 


II. Every man has a ferfe# rigbt to the 
full fruits of his own honeſt ingenuity and 
labour. The Creator, by beſtowing on 
every perſon a certain portion of corpoteal | 
or mental ability, plainly intended that it 
ſhould be exercifed.-. To this exerciſe men 
are impelled by the ſtimulants of pleaſure, ' 
and of pain. Reafon, which enables man- 


kind to anticipate futurity, ſuggeſts, fm 


the recolleRion of former wants, the neceſ- 
55 | ſity 
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which may be rendered ſubſervient to the 


of the firſt occupier, becauſe, if they were 
appropriated to none, they would-be uſeleſs 
to all; at leaff, ſuch of them as could 
afford no pteſent uſe would remain neglect- 
ed and unimiproved. For no man will be- 


ly affected by a tender ſolicitude for their 
offepring and near connections, to whom 
they wiſh to impart a ſhare of their ſuper- 
fluities during life, and, at death, to tranſ- 
mit their entire poſſeſſions. They are in- 
flamed with a thirſt of honour and applauſe, 
and eager to obtain them by the diſplay 
of ufeful, of clegant, or of ſublime, talents 
Beſides, while men mutually ſupply each 
| other with what they want, for an equiva« 
* 1 more dloſely cemented by a 
1 conſtant 


ſity of >rovidiig for them when: they that! 5 
again recur. The natural product ions, E 


uſe of man, neceſſarily become the property | 


ſftow labour and time on that from which 
he is to receive no profit. Men are ſtrong= 
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| nt © Fame the various. | 


ſtry, of art, and of wealth; and, by 
ü the different conditions of men in point of ö 
fortune, opportunity is, as above obſerved, 


for the exerciſe of many virtyes, 
.could not otherwiſe exiſt. Man“ s 


$ 5 Aouble capacity, as an individual, and 28 a 
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bz 5 5 5 * f e is thus york - 
5 ſormer, 'alſo quali y him for 


cultivation of all his PIPER 
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ſors, but 


e 


ſocieties have exem plified, it 


* maintained. 


oy 


This . tat; not . that poſſe * 
dens already lawfully acquired, ſhould re- 
main the inviolable * of _ "Ong: | 
means of Fare be 3 open | 
10all who are placed in the ſame circum- | 
thatafairfield be grant- 
eld for the exerciſe of every uſeful and orna- 
mental talent, and that its natural rewards 
; "wi not t vith-held- from! it, 


ſtances. 1. requir 
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ner Notwithftand: 7 95 
ing, therefote, the Utopian ſyſtem of a com · 
munity of goods, which ſome political pro. 
jectors, fixing their eyes on partial yiews of 
advantage and inconvenience, | have en- 
deavoured to recommend, and ſome ſmaller 
is undoubted 
that both public and Private happineſs re- 
quire that the eee 7 ſhould be 


2 : 


7 


and nar- 
row : 


| | 


*4 
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v fo 1 1 4 of policy, whereby: the intereſt 


"= of a fowl is only conſulted, frequently. cramp. 
genus, and reſtrain induſtry, to the great 


9 of the x common . 


= Theſe, howenl, with mtever 0 


they may be coloured, are juſtly to be ac- 
counted violations of the ſacred right of 


Property, which regards not only what men 


already honeſtly poſſeſ: s, but alſo what they 
may honeſtly obtain. The powers of their 
bodies, and the Beute ef their minds, ar 

the only property which men receive from 


nature. The exerciſe of theſe on the 
varions natural productions, introduced the 
adventitious rights to theſe objects, and in 
heritance and contracts transferred them 
| from their original proprietors to their ſuc- | 
ceſſors. But the foundation of all r 
is the common right to the earth, and is 


produ ions, which, Gd has granted to 
mankind; * with the peculiar appro- F 
vice + e = priation | 


15 ; (\ 117 * 
dene which every one made of ſome b 
tion of theſe to himſelf, by the uſe of his 
mental and corporeal powers. Itis abſurd. 
therefore, that adventitions rights ſhould be 
ſiacred, while the primary means of acquiring | 
- theſe rights may be 3 circumſeri- 
bed. „ 


III. All men have an equal rigbt to a fair 
and honeſt character, till it has been proved 
that they have juſtly forfeited it. The love of 
character is deeply implanted in the human 
breaſt, and, as it can only be cu 


with the extinction of i integrity ; it is there- 4 ng | 


fore ſtrong in proportion to the ſtrength of 
virtuous and elevated ſentiments. | 'The 
loſs of reputation, wounding one of the moſt 
lively feelings of the human heart, is one or 


the greateſt calamities in life. With the loſs - 2 


of character many other evils are unavoidably 
connected, which, while they deſtroy the 
Py happineſs of the individuab alſo 
ä , 


75 7 111 ). e 
855 fruſtrace h his «aki utility, . The een of 


1 3; perſon. in the world, whether in the im- 


provement. of his fortune, or in the exerciſe | 
of his abilities, depends greatly on the opi- 
| nion hich is entertained of his Integrity, 

His uſefulneſs to ſociety depends chiefly on 
the confidence which' his fellow men can 


8 repoſe in him. | When any man's honeſty 


Is. queſtioned, his talents, far from being 
; objects of complacency, are converted into 
I ſources of terror; and mankind naturally 


8255 combine in order to deprive them of thoſe 


| opportunities of exertion, which ſeem ta 
threaten their own ſafety, | 


Fame, or diſtinguiſhed conſideration and 
kxkeſpect, belong only to eminent abilities, 
wipe, or ſtations, | But the character of 

L __ - honeſty, belongs equally to all who faithfully | 
FK oäͤccharge every ſocial and civil obligation. 
Ss - ' Thoſe who, i in aged fituation and circum- 


rity, carry 2 with them purity of bet 


and integrity of conduct, meet on the equi | 
footing of good men, and. are equally enti- 

tled to all the enjoyment, advantage, and 
conſideration, which that character juſtly | 


claims, and cannot fail to poſſeſs, if not 


clouded by miſrepreſentation, or ſtained by 
calumny. The moft illuftrious abilities, or 


| the moſt exalted ſtation, give not, of them 

felves, a better title to a fair and ſpetleſt 
character, than the moſt moderate parts, or 
the moſt humble circumſtances. This right, 


till it is loſt by vicious action, extends to wg 


conditions and r ranks without bye 


* 
ver 
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wines whoſs judgment is ſound, and who: 


has not been corrupted by long habits. of : 


ſervitude, would either explicitly or tacithy 
relinquiſh what is neceſſary to every enjoy- n 
ment of human. nature, and without which, 


ſociety itſelf is his greateſt curſe. . i In ſhort, 


liberty and human nature are inſeparable; 55 


to deſtroy the former, is to annihilate the 

latter —is to annihilate every notion of duty, 
and virtue, and happineſs, n what i 18. | 
1 ſenſual and brutiſn. 
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freedom ſhould be ſtrong and vi or us in the 
breaſt, in proportton to the elevation pl 
— the. ſenſe of honour, the regard 8 
endowed, and that, by every generous and 
feeling ſoul, ſlay ry ſhould be deemed the 
_ greateſt of human evils. Baſe, indeed, and 
corrupted, and broken by habits of ſervile 
fubjection, muſt that men be, who ban con- 
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— this. averfipy; to „ e. 
wadal and this love of freedom ſo. ſtrongly | 


implanted in the human breaſt, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there i is in mankind both'an 


wonderful facility in ſubmitting to enor. 1 
— . the en which men 


3 claim 
FO | 


">" | 
1 gt 25 


hands they may be placed, can 3 Grams the | 
happineſs of mankind. With whatever wiſdom and good- | 

neſs a prince may be endowed, it is impoſlible, from the 
narrownels of the human mind, that his views can extend 


 avoidably expoſed to impoſition from ſome quarter * 
other. His adminiftration, of conſequence, can never 
be marked with that extenſive beneficence, which reſults 
from forms of government which are calculated to collect 
5 into one point the wiſdom, ingenuity, and vigour, which 
are  diffaſed through the whole ſocial body. Beſides, w 
it is the intention of civil ſociety to pramote the appi- 
neſs of all its- members, it is impoſſible that its ends can 
be obtained, when the ſenſe of freedom, which is fo ef- 
ſential an ingredient of hüman felicity, is either e 
pletely Iv or pO of i its enjoymentse , 


wad” 


aſtoniſhing propenſity to tyrannize, and a a 2 


-to every department of civil ſociety ; and he will be un · | ö \ | 1 


Ne h 
. 
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88 * is thus that the lov of independence kia 


5 © 6 18 * 
7” 5 to bei Ades they * 8 willing to 


gras : to others, and the principle which 
in pires the . of eg eee produces 


we-eminence and power ede cone 


5 tition and equality; fond attachment to 


1 o opinions ſtimulates men to pre- 
them as rules to others; poſſeſſion 


conſtantly aims at enlarging its Sounds ; 


evation and authority have a perpetual 


5 Te 5 tendeney upwards, and, in their aſcent, de- 
1 preſs. thoſe -parts through which they move 
Erbe generality of mankind, long accuſ- 
domed to admire ſplenc 
eminent talents, readily ſubmit to their do- 
5 miniont and voluntar homage often begins 4 
deute fubection, which is at laſt exacted as 2 
| | right. 
1 eule of f free om, and 76 rigqurs, of. rere 


dour and wealth, or 


"Habits of ſervitude debiliate the 
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chat fuch encroachment. is 467 ſroquenty | 
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On this Abend all civil liberty is limit» 


ſlaves . As it is the grand deſign of civil | 
ſociety to. ſecure men from that injuſtice 

and violence which would ſoon ſubject all to 
the moſt eee, it is neceſſary that che 
public authority ſhould circumſcribe the 
actions of each 5 While all are 
equally ſubject to this authority, and the 
collective power of the whole community is 


» + Hence 9 riety of the en LIS nas 
on the priſons of Genoa, | See Ne Sor 


an Hora Pin, | 


ed by theſe two conditions, abſtinence from 
injury to others, and ſubmiſſion to the laws 
enacted by the authority of political ſociety. 
| Whoever injures others is not a free an, 
but a tyrant; and, if he is free, others are 


centered-in this point, it follows. as a neceſ< 


. 
w 


(at. 


ES. faty nde of that equality: Which cn. 
: 1 8 fg! in the relation that all equally bear th 
| the focial body, that the actions of each 
Would be directed and limited by. this rela- 
dll. No member is ſubject to another, 
confi dered as a member, but every member 
1 ſubſect to the whole in its collective capa- 
ci; and, when this capacity is transferred 
© any part, or to any number of parts of the 
ſocial body, theſe, deriving their pre- emi- 
. | nence and authority from the whole ſocety, 
* = lu ha ve a right to govern all its members, 
My while, in every inſtance i in which they ap- 
Pear as members themſelves, and act, not in 
⁊ public but in a private, capacity, they are 
_ equally ſubject to the common will, expreſ- 
fed by public laws, with all the other mem. 
bets of the community. Inch ivil ſociety, it 
is this alone that maintains that equality 
which ſubſiſts among all its different mem- 
dera, notwithſtanding the diverſities which 
tune, . or talents, have introduced. 
> | For, | 


if 
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For, as theſe only diverſify the manner in 
which each is to contribute his portion to 
| the public good; ſo, when all are equally 
5 ſubject to common laws, all are levelled. by 
this common ſubjection, and every one is 
reſtricted to that line of conduct, which is 
neceſſary for the preſervation and welfare of 
the political ſyſtem. Unlimited freedom is 
unattainable not only in civil ſociety, but in 
every ſpecies of aſſociation whatever, becauſe 
the actions of every individual of the ſociety 
are limited by the actions of all the reſt, and 
by the general deſign and conditions of 
aſſociation itſelf. The grand deſign of every 
ſocial union is to obtain the co-operation of 
all its'members ſor the common good. It 
is hence incumbent on every one of them, 
ſo to regulate his conduct, as to contribute 
to the end propoſed. Nay, perfect liberty, 
if, by that term, we underſtand the unre- 
ſtrained indulgence of every deſire and pro- 


penſity, i is as inconſiſtent with the rational 
55 R | conſtitution 
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benttitufibn of each individu: 


„as it is with 
"the principles of civil union. For there is 


an 0 rder eſtabli ed by nature among all our 
defires and paſſions; and reaſon is given 
both ti to diſcover and to maintain it. As the 
violater of civil order ceaſes to be a Citizen, 
and becomes a public enemy, in like manner 
he, who violates the order of the moral and 
rational nature ceaſes to be a man, degene- 
rates into a brute, and is the deſtroyer of his 
own happineſs, | As a man, he only i is free, 
who, delivered from the yoke of paſſion, 
freely follows the dictates of his nobler fa- 
culties, and indulges e every natural eee 
in conſiſtency with mental order. In the 


1 8 * » ſame way; civil ſociety i is free, ben deliver- 


ed from arbitrary power, in in whatever ſhape 

it may exiſt, all its members are placed un- 
der the empire and dominion of laws, en- 
forcing the grand principles of political | 
union, and: equally binding « on the legiſlators 


Wente as. on the people, If any are 
„5 | | raiſed 
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3 aboye Rag or enjoy privileges and 

| prerogatives, which haye no relation to we 
public good, and are burthenſome to the 
community, in Proportion as they are 
adyantageous to the poſſeſſors of them, the 
pſ\uciples« of civil union are oppoſed, politi- 
cal equality is ſubverted, and oppreſſion, 
more or leſs grievous according to the de- 
gree of ſuch ee, is introduced. 


— 
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from the liberty to which every citizen has 


an inconteſtible right; ſo this right implies 


| chat, in every inſtance, neither contrary to = 
law, nor injurious to others, every innocent 


perſon, who has reached the years of matu- 
rity, and has. not voluntarily ſubjected his 
actions to the controul of others, ſhould en- 


Joy the power of acting as he pleaſes. a Per- 
Tons of ſound Judgment, and of generous 5 


ſentiments, will, in the uſe of. this freedom, 


conſult. not onl y their| own pleaſure : and ad - 
* 8 vantage, N 


. : ; | | 2 e . 5 
E W 
2 3 


- _ But al feine 
| 85 Waters may extend. Their Pur- 
ſuits * will be Kharatteriſed by a 4 dignity * 
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e Mlicity of all to whom 


"ob, ne 


1 8 which will point them out as 


nl 400903 pow of, 
e ornaments of iety, and the objects of 

*. 5 Der 8 
neral admir ation 1 and gratitude. Such 


1 and thus with-hold from 
£4 deal of benefit which they might beef. 


. 4 
— 


w vill find their moſt delightful enjoyments 


in their own higheſt improvement, and in 


. 1 
their moſt extenſive utllity to others. Men 


of inferior capacity, or of a meaner turn of 


7 
& 


Finde will chiefly devote themſelves to 


ſenſual pleaſures, and to ſelfiſh Poeſuits; 
the public ic/a great 


contribute. | On this 4 account, however, 
they are not to be deprived of their liberty, 


as long as t F as they remain within'the bounds of 


"that i innocence 1 ; ich, however deficient i in 


A "moral 3 and re: bn in ht, is ſufficient for 
"Pet maintenanc of eg bees and of civil 


"and — eee are not amen- 
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muff be end 4t accou Me not in the ag 5 
* and — way, he employed z 'F 
and every 899g man, il uſe them, to the. 
virtue. ant e among his ſpecies, 
But. to uſe. violence, for this purpoſe, ; is both 
to diſappoint the end, and to exhibit an | 
: inſtance of chat folly which i is reprobated in 
others. Men may be conſtrained to be 
harmleſs and juſt, but not to be virtuous 


and happy! = 


8 15 * nun is included the free 

uſe of private judgment in every thing rela- 

tive to the regulation of conduct, and eſpeci- 

ally. to religion, as well as. the free commu- g 
nication of ſentiment within the bounds 
above ſtated. Ic is yain to think of enjoying 

liberty of action, if the. opinions, by which 
action is to be directed, are not alſo free. 


Ia fact, the right of private Judgment can 


net be alienated or 


6 id 
W ted Holt 4b human 
being by any power on earth, The mind of 
man, conſtituted free by its Creator, will 
ever remain 1s; in ſpite of every endeavour 
to- etiſlave it. Ignorance may darken, 
prejudice reſtrain, or corruption pervert; rt, its 
Powers; ſill the opinions which it really 
embraces, 3 are ſuch, as appear tot the beſt, 
according i to the light which it enjoys. But 
to conceive any mortal adopting: an opinion, 
for which he perceives s ho ground, is the 
moſt glaring contradiction— is to fi ppoſe 
him admitting and rejecting at once the 
ſame pr poſitions. With regard to religion, a 
in particular, the right of private judgment, 
and the freedom of conſcience, are to be 
maintained, as neceſſarily connected with 
the equality of all men, above eſtabliſhed. 
For, ee religion eyer has been, and 
„ the ie e bond of eri 


135 ) Fe 6 
which are 7 and. on the incerity 15 
with which they are embraced. It is only 
when religious opinions are both true in 
themſelves, and ingenuouſly profeſſed, that 
they can exert any auſpicious influence on 


15 actions of 1 men. 


— 


N ow, to perceive truth is the operation 


of the underſtanding. To embrace it with 


becoming zeal, and to obey its dictates with 
undeviating conſtancy, is the operation of £1 
the heart. The underſtanding may be en- 
ed by perſuaſion, and, in order that either 
may be produced, perfect freedom i is neceſ. 
ſary. To convince or to perſuade by vio- 
lence, is the greateſt of abſurdities, i is a ma- 


lightened by reaſon, the heart may be affect- 


nifeſt impoſſibility ; and, when their i is nei- 


ther conviction nor perſuaſion, where can 
religion ſubſiſt! ? Place it where it can only | 


TIT 4 


| reſide—in the underſtanding and the heart; : 
it cludes all conſtraint ; Remove i it from 


. . "this 


/ 
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iT As religion, | therefore, muſt, "from | its 
very nature, be free, 1 no man can have any 
right to diftate to the conſcience of another. 
| All 1 men are equally entitled to ſerve God, | 

and all are eqully bound to ſerve him in 


Ppirit and in truth. No man can ſerve him 


with another”; 8 ſpirit; and no man can diſ- 
cern truth with another” 5 underſtanding. To 
| ſubject religion to conſtraint is, of conſe- 
Auence, to deſtroy its eſſence, and to annihi- | 
late its falutary tendency. Enthuflafm and 
ee whoſe character it is to erect their 
own opinions as ſtandards for all the world, 
and to violate the rights of conſcience, ne · 
ver fail, ir they are ſucceſsful, to give birth 
to hy 0 criſy, : as the heir to their ufurpe# do- 
minion, Hence it is eaſy to account ſor 
3 e ſmall influence which religious opinions 
have on il he conduct of their profeſſors, v while 
| / | pure 


670 | 
pure and undefiled religion ought naturally | 
to produce the moſt ſalutary effects not only i 
in rendering men wiſe unto ſalvation, but in 
forming them to the practice of every ſocial ; 
and civil virtue. Religion i is cither believed 
tobe ſomething very different from what it 
is, to conſiſt merely in forms and ceremo- 
nies; in which caſe it has either no effect 
at all on moral conduct, or a very pernicious | 
one or men are conſtrained to profeſs what 
they do not believe ; by which their hearts 


are corrupted, and their actions and ſenti- "bi 


| ments are at conſtant variance. The glory | 
-of God is thus promoted by defacing his = 
image on the human ſoul, and by cransform- | 
ing his reaſonable | Service into childiſh. pa- ö 
geantry and inſignificant pomp. Beſides, if 
any ſet of men aſſume. to themſelves. the 
power of —— Ito. phones in Logins 


; Wes fl whenever they an 88 power. 
me * n, thus be ſuppreſſed and 
N deſtroyed, 


0 x38 ) - 
deſteoyrd, without its profeſſors having any 
ea fur its defence which is not equally 
competent to the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition. 
While men thus domineer i 1n religious mat- 
ners, according as they poſſeſs the power, all 
religious improvement is precluded; the 


"* wiſeſt and moſt pious of men may be obliged 
10 ſubmit, in obſequious ſilence, to the moſt 
ignorant and i impious; and ſuperſtition, in 

All its hideous forms, is put on the ſame 


ſacting, and enjoys the ſame advantages, for 


Ats maintenance and r 


ne itſelf. eee eg 
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This ri ou of freedom of judgment car- 


: dies along with it that of free communica- 


tion of var within the limitations 

As there is in man a 
fer york areas to communicate 
his feelings and ſentiments to others, ſo the 
facult 5 ed which: he is ehiefſy enabled to 
unicate them; is one of the moſt 
1 powerful 


k f * 
5 7 
We, : 2 
| 5 5 / 2 


powerful bonds of ſociety, and- eth - 
chief inſtruments of its improvement. By 
ſuppreſſing this freedom of communication. 
the natural equality of men is deſtroyed. 
Thoſe, from whom it is wreſted, are degmd- "of . 


ed from the condition of members of the 
community, and; being ſtripped of this pri- 

viledge, may be prevented from contribu- 

ting that portion to the public good which 

it might enable them to afford. How | ; 

much the improvement and felicity of mam \ 8 

kind depend on the free diffuſion of knows. Y 
ledge, is too evident to require any proof. 

Nor is it leſs certain that ignorance. au pl | 4 : 

prejudice, ever delighting i in darkneſs, be- | | | | ; ; 
cauſe their Laponian eyes are too week to \ 4 1 : 
endure the light, are extremely deſirous of 

excluding it from whatever quarter it aa; 
-ſtiine. They endeavour, therefore, NG: ” 4 N 

to extinguiſn the lamp of reaſon, and to 1 
ſilence the voice of truth. een ſucceed, 

all the evils of bardariſn are perpetu⸗ 


private as well as, 
is che reſult. uae. 
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"groſsly. falſe. and errroneous, are 

-Fyftems to be tolerated, and of; rather 
ſcribed, as effrontive to God- and per- 
Dus to men? The: firſt inquiry muſt be, 

her fuch opinions tend to overturn the 

of bes and to diſturb its 

If any are ſo ſooliſh, or 

b wicked, as to entertain ſentiments ſubver-, 
'of thoſe gael ne on which 


2 


dn the ING of beni 
or, if they obſtinately refuſe 
ifition which ſelſ. pre- 

ſervation 
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fervation n difares, may y be juſt ban & 
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example. But, as ſuch fundamental truths 
are few, and univerſally acknowledged; they 


6 p 1 


ougght not be unneceſſarily multiplied i in or- 2 


der to ſu ppreſs the exerciſe of private 


ment; or connected with other points in which 5 


diverfity of opinion, far from being, perni- 


i cious; conduces to enlarge the bounds of hu- 


man knowledge, by pouring in new light 
from various inquiry and intelligence... Be- 


A ſides, as no ſincere profeſſor of any ſyſtem af 
religion or morals really believes it impious BY: 
and pernicious, but, on the contrary. enter 

tains the higheſt opinionof its excellengg, 
ſuch ought rather to be convinced by argu» 


ment, than deſtroyed. by perſecution, and, 


while he abſtains from actions 1 injurious 0 
others, it is unjuſt to treat him with ſexerity 3 
and violence. It is undeniable that bigotry. 


andſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm; whether, 
gious or civil, have often produ 
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4 ieee But, it is 
| be: obſerved, that this has-entirely pro- 
ctedeti from che principle againſt which I 
: am now contending, — the right of 
any man to dictate to the conſcience of an- 
. other. For if, on the moſt important of all 
| ſubjects men ſupported their cauſe by argu- 
ment and perſuaſion only, ſuperſtition, bi- 
gotry, and error, would ſoon be driven from 
the field, and true religion and pure moral. 


ĩty obtain a deciſive victory in every part of 
the world. But while different ſects and 


parties mutually repreſent each other as the 
enemies of God and man, and connect, with 
every ſpeculative opinion, the moſt import- 
- ant confequences to the temporal, as well as 


. the eternal, intereſts of mankind, rancour, . 


and hatred, and male volence, ſoon burſt into 


- © the flames of the moſt virulent animoſity, 


perſecution- appears in the . moſt hideous 
| forms, and the cauſe of God, and the in- 


ee, of f mankind, are _—_ as: . 
for 


* 30 
for indulging the moſt ferocious dalle 
the human breaſt! If, on the one hand, - 
therefore, profeſſions evidently ſubverſive of 
the fundamental principles of ſociety have no 
claim to toleration ; ſo, on the other, the 
greateſt caution is to be uſed not to claſs, 
under this head, opinions which have no 
connection with the intereſts oſ civil ſociety, 
but regard only theological or philoſophical 
| ſpeculation. I mean not that erroncous 
opinions -are always free from blame, be» 
cauſe it is an undoubted fact that error i 
not always the reſult of weakneſs of jud — | Y 
ment, but more frequently ſtill of pride, of | 
obſtinacy, or of negligence, But, as no 
man is maſter of another's conſcience, no 
man can claim to himſelf the judgment of 
this point with regard to another, but in a 
far as opinion is manifeſted by action. Jo 
bis 'own maſter he ftandeth or fellub, n 1 
thou that judge molle? 5 
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L 1 have illu 2 
becauſe it Is 
underſtood, includes, fit, 
3 ſecondly, liberty of action; 


1 irdly, e of conſcience. fourthl 7 
. y of communication of ſentiment... 


7 Io all theſe modifications of liberty with- 
ES: in the tions above ſtated, every mem- 


ET 1 . of ſociety; has an equal right ;- nor can 
. 8 nj ccifatiinination: of rank, of fortune, or 
. 5 abilities, entitle any one to any privilege 

Fi bk pects, which 1s not equally duc 

"LES ing who is poſſeſſed, of a 


has reached the years of matu- 
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that this grand right be re 
in all its branche 
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muſt fall before ſuperior power con- 


ü mn 


tending with it; ahd as ſlaves, whenever 
thy have the eourage to reſiſt; and the ſaga - 
| city to combine againſt, their maſter, muſt 
inevitably .cruſh- him; every deſpot ſhares 
all the terror he inſpires, and joins trembling 
ewith-: bis commands. Knowing himſelf. th 
enemy f mankind,. de can e con- 


| pea to their juſtice. When bis New | 
aw to totter, the fear that reſtrains hn 


his favour; paſſes over —— 1 | 4 
We can be better promoted. While 
Matten is endeav uring to lull him to | 7 70 | 
ſecurity, rreachery 1 is  machinating his det 11 
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the luſt, and the Wyantages, of power, 
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pute democracy this 15 EIN? ae 


butchered, by che Pretorian guards, The Turkiſh | 
Sultan i is at the mercy of the Janiſſaries. Db Gibbon' $ 
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: May ol the Decline-ind'Fall of the 1 
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to its completion, becomes the period of its 
overthrow. For, when the bodies of men 


are neither effeminated by luxury, nor ens 
feebled by climate, nor their minds brutified 
by ignorance, they cannot fail, ſooner or 


later, to ſhake off the yoke of tyranny, and to 


circumſtances, however, their lethargic paf- 


the odious combination againſt their ſpecies ; 
and the vindication of violated right i is thus 
often accompanied with the moſt flagrant 
injuſtice. In this manner human ſociety, 

which ſhould he the ſafeguard of human 
: happineſs, fo freqyently exhibits alternate 


7 ſcenes of rigorous deſpotiſm, and of furious 


. und the moment, which advances: oppreſſion | 


break her ſceptre in pieces. As in ſuch. 


fiveneſs is diſpelled by extraordinary ſtimu- 
lants, and the furious paſſions of reſentment | 
and revenge are violently rouſed, the moſt [4 
_ atrocious acts of cruelty are exerciſed to- 
"wards their oppreſſors, or thoſe whom they 
conceive to have been joined with them in 


w 


uſyrped power, and of violence in the ſubs, 
verſion of it; of groſs abuſes in the adi 
ftration- of governments, and of lamentable 
calamities in the e of tt . * 
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ESIDES thoſe rights, equally belong+ 
ing to all, which have been above illuſ⸗ 


are founded on the diſtinctions of 
and fortune, pr on the general ſubordination 
which civil ſociety requires, are nevertheleſs, 
ddeducible from that notion of equality eſta= | 


| biſhed in the firſt af this Eſſay, 


 facioan and a nveted 
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I RS of the ſocial body they are bound to pro- 
maote its intereſt by the moſt effectual means 
in their Powers The peculiar direction of 
this uti ity | is determined by their offices 
themſelyes. This line ne Cannot be purſued 
without the legal obedience' and ſubmiſſion 

of the teff of the eommuty. Hence that 
Sali of obligation Which binds the for- 
2p mer eb the juſt and Zcalous discharge & 
2 hl fariibns, binds dlfo the latter to a 
ET | realy ag Ehekeful Lubſettidn to | their 
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II. Which the meteltfity bakkiice of the 
s . Political body, or that encouragement of 


N merit, Which tende ſo poverfully t pio- 
moe its Highett intereſt; have raiſed à cer- 
wait luſt of men to cernllti- Honours and pri- 

Vikger; theſe ar e by kliüt equility itſelf 
with TSP die ih M theit E6mition 
reti to et PUBTIE 2668, efibitle? to the 
ZP oo advantages 
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pdvatitages' and reſpe& which ate dimexed. (0; AY 
po their ſtation, which the public welſare 
requires ſhould be mainained in MT” | 
"PR and ee e 
| | When, by — conftitations] — 1 WM 
| marks of diſtinction are aſſi igned to eminent 
talents and virtues, thoſe, who diſplay the ien 
have a juſt claim on the public to the dir. 8 
tincton which is their reward, and on every, n 
member of the community for the regard = Ge & 
7 which that diſtinction requires. Views of 113 
© public intereſt ſuggeſt ſuch diſtinctions 2 
T5. incentives to merit, in order to extract," from | 

all the members of the ſocial body, the 
| greateſt Poſſible ſum of exertion, and to difs| | 
ts influence over the whole. 1 = 5 
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their relation to 


a ſpirit of improvement, to 
duſtry, and to make their 


community, they co 
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u. The ſame e give, to the 5 
inferior ranks of ſociety, and to the com 5 
munity i in general, an equal right to demand 


that all delegated power and authority, as 
all civil power undoubte 


ſoley for the ends for which 5 it was confer- 


ed, and that all honorary diſtinctions be 


neither beſtowed on the undeſerving, nar 


preverted the purpoſes of pride, of inſolence, | | 
and of oppreſſion. The community at large | | 
has a right to demand that the legiſlative y 


power be conſtantly directed by views of 
general utility, and not by partia 

which injure and diſtreſs the whole bx 
throwing all adva W on one ſide of the poli- 
tical body; that the executive power never 
exceed its legal bounds, and, by an impartial 
_ adminiſtration of juſtice, maintain all-in:the 
_Fqual, enjoyment 'of their rights 3 that rank 
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be not preverted to de 
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injuſtice; and. 
ſſeminate 
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though im- 
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to every one's judgment and feelings.” But, 
as men aſſociate for their mutual benefr 
und comfort, as humanity. is interwoven 

with the human conſtitution, and as com- jp 2 
paſſion with diſtreſs i is one of the ſtrongeſt © 
| feelings of our nature, it is undoubted that, 

to every ſituation which is calculated to call 

theſe feelings in into action, a + certain right is 


general abligurigh Fs on all to 0 the 
happineſs of their fellow men by ever | 
means in their power. As the ordinary 

5 offices of civility muſt vary. according to the ; 
different conditions and ranks of men; for| „ 
ſimilar reaſons, the compaſſion which is aue {| 6 Jt 4 
to their ditt and the relief which it 
110 muſt be greatly affected . \ 1VR 
by the ſame con! derations. | For, as a loſs 9 \ 
which would ruin a man in narrow circum- | EE 
: ſtances, would not at all affect a perſon of bo | 

affluent fortune; ; |, on the other hand, 1 7 
R : there 
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benefit 
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of men, | conſider 
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do relinquiſh ſome n f 
liberty, and to commit, to a certain number 
of izs members, the (concentrated powes of = ' "| 
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"EN - ſtate.” It is, in reality, the completeſt anars 
>- chy under the appearance of the ſtricteſt 
ſubordination, i in as much as it fubverts the 
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in 3 yz at leaſt, defend His = 
* xighits by his ovn ſtrength, and by the aſſiſt. 
| | ance he can procure from his neighbours | 
and friends. This reſource is removed un- 
der a deſpotic government, which has all the 
evils, without. the freedom, of the natural, 


whole order of the moral world, and. exhibits 
the melancholy e eſtabliſhment, to which po- 
litical anarchy infallibly leads; the ſubjection 
of all to the dominion of arbitrary power. 
Bat; there are other forms of government 
5 ich, maintaining the grand prerogatives 
er tuna nature, have a direct tendency to | 
advance f ocial happineſs, tho? in different 
Aegrees. Under ſuch governments man- 
Kind may always confider it as a fortunate 
 Exrcumſtance to be placed: For, there is 

e confideration that ought never to be 
förgoti 9; akhoughy it is abnoft always for- 
gotten | 
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gotten by thoſe 1 imagine and a | | 


what they deem the moſt perfect forms of | 


political union. The conſideration I mean | 
is, that all government is a neceſſary evil, 
introduced to remedy evils ftill greater. 
Government is rendered neceſſary by the | 
ignorance and corruption. of mankind, and 


its objects are to reftrain, injuſtice and vio - | | 
"lence, to eftabliſh that obſervance of right, | 
which could not be obtained in natural in- | 
dependence, and to direct, to the common | | 
welfare, the united efforts of all, which | 
- would be ſoattered and waſted without 2 5 
common centre of union. Were men al- 

ways influenced by a ſenſe of juſtice, or able 
to diſcerntheir common intereft, civil go - 
Vermment would de een wee ene Tg ap | 


nei for its eſtabliſhment ant preſer- 
vation, muſt follow as unavoidable conſe- 
M 2 | quences, 


t 164. ) 

| quences, and every facrifice, which is "th. 
quired for this purpoſe, is not to be conſi - 

dered as a Pofitroe, but arelative i inconvenience, 

which is amply compenſated by the ſuperior 
advantages enjoyed. Are theſe advantages 
greater than any which the independent 
natural ſtate can afford; are the perfect 
rights, and principal enjoyments of human , 
nature, ſufficiently maintained and ſecured 
to all the members of civil ſociety? It is 
evident that the condition of man is greatly 
improved by his political exiſtence, and tbe 
government, under which he lives, may be 

' pronounced to be good. There are, how- 
ever, various degrees of excellence i in r | 
cal arrangement, riſing, from the eſſential 
characters of government, to its higheſ „ 
bedion. ns a5 theſe are not: n 90 2 ä 
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that be had given his countrymen not, in- 


deed, the beſt poſſible laws, but the beſt they 
were capable of receiving. The Deity him- 
ſelf makes the ſame deelaration by the 


mouth of his Prophet þ with reſpect to the 


Jewiſh nation, namely, that be bad given them 
fatures that were not good, and judgments by 
which. they ſhould not live; that is, ſtatutes 


F "which though poſſeſſed of no poſitive excellence 
abſtrated from their relation to the people 
to whom | they were delivered, were yet the | 


beſt adapted to their circumſtances, - 


| It has always been held an important 
point of political wiſdom to adapt, to the 
character, the improvement, and the general 
2 of a people, any ſyſtem of 


lity which! is deſigned for them“ 


and it be always to be ſeriouſly eonſide- 


red, > becauſe the neglect of this conſideration 
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RT 
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: Political | debe are — apt to 


wy 


bas oſten produced the moſt fatal calami. 


ties; that, however deſirable any improve- 
ment may be in itſelf, it is wiſdom, as well 


as humanity,/to relinquiſh, or to delay it, if 


the fum of the evils moſt probably to enſue 
on the attempt to introduce it, exceeds the 
benefits it is Ng to See, 4 


3 
; i. 4-9 
1 


overlook all theſe conſiderations, and, ena- 
moured-of a favourite ſcheme, truſt, to their 


fancy, fer the formation of plans, for its 


attainment, and yield, to their zeal, for their 
proſreution. There is, however, one eſ- 


. fential defect which characteriſes the greateſt 

part of platonic ſyſtems of government, and 
trbibits, in reality, 4 ſtriking contradiction 
between their object, and their foundations. 
They deſign to remedy the corruption of 
mankind, and, In their theory, ſuppoſe a 


degree of perfection in human nature which, | 
If i it exiſted, would femier even fuch perfect 
forms 
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A 


forms of government, uſeleſs, and, not exif, 


ting, renders them impracticable. The 


grand ſecret of political arrangement, ſeems 


to be, to truſt, as little as poſlible, to the 
vittue of men, and to balance their paſſions 
and their intereſts ſo nicely againſt each 
other, as to preſerve ſuch an equipoiſe 
among all the different parts of the political 


machine as will prevent any one of them 
from encroaching upon the-reſt, and render | 
even private views the means of promoting 
the public good. Wherever this obtains, 
much apparent inequality will diſappear to 
an attentive obſerver, who, ſecure in the poſ- | 
ſeſſion of ſubſtanial benefit, will be leſs am- 


bitious of oftentatious priviledge. 


I mean not to preclude, by theſe obſer- 
vations, every attempt at improvement. 
The general complexion of this diſcourſe 
proves the contrary. But, I wiſh to evince 
the L of too haſty, precipitate, and ill- 


M4 : digeſted 


— e which are either deſtitute 
of any real excellence, or ill adapted to the 
reſpective ſituations of mankind. That 
government is the beſt in which all the in- 
herent rights of human nature are inviolably 
ſecured; legal authority .is maintained, and 
reſtricted to its objects, the power of the 
Nate is employed to promote the general 
appineſs; and inequality itſelf tends to pre- 
ſerve equality of law, and parily of obl igation, ; 
among all the members of the community. 
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7 * Equality i F _ 
| Human Rights, has in all Ages 4 
| maintained ye as E m 0 and "ou oe 
Men. ; 8 | 


HAVE now conſidered both the grounds | 
> of the natural and permanent equality of e 
| al mankind, and the rights which directly | 9 
or remotely flow from it. It is aſtoniſhing 
that a doctrine ſo firmly founded i in nature, Y 
and fo rich in ſalutary conſequences, ſhould 
have been ſo generally miſapprehended, as' | | f 
to excite the ſtrongeſt averſion, and the moſt [ | | 
alarming apprehenſions of one claſs of men, 
and to flatter the lawleſs ambition, and to 
rouſe the turbulent propenſities of another. 
K t, this 1 is a new proof, among a thouſand 
others 


en, — 
* 
a / 
ny w_ 


"© tho | ) 
} adn that night be produced, that ak 
Kind are ſtrangely impoſed upon by ſounds, 
F and, ſtruck with firſt appearances,, give 
' themſelves little trouble to examine the 
reality of things. For I flatter myſelf, that it 
Will clearly appear to thoſe, who peruſe this 
diſeourſe with due attention, that the equality 
of all men, as I have endeavoured to unfold 
it, is the ground of all juſt government, the 
object of all ſalutary juriſprudence, and the 
grand rule of all judicial proceedings. 
Sovernment is eſtabliſhed to maintain every 
member of ſociety i in his rights; ; legiſlation 
. expreſſes thoſe general rules by which 
every member of the community is bound 
or to regulate his actions; and judicatures 
apply theſe to particular caſes which occur 
in the courſe of daily life, and come with- 
bo the 5 N 


This Ab arlse is, therefore, as new 


nor extraordinary, fince it is /acitly admitted 
"£25 524 OS IE 5 | | in 


in 
In almoſt every legal exerciſe of pony 
| power, which i is directed to the declaration 
and maintenance either of the private rights 
of individuals, or of thoſe of the whole 
community, in which the intereſt of every 
n is equally concerned. 


It is mh 1 that it ſnould 


have been uniformly adopted, by the moſt 


in all ages and countries. It may neither be 
unentertaining, nor uninſtructive, to obſerve, 
collected in one view, what the wiſeſt and 


beſt of men have, at different periods, 
thought on this ſubject. I ſhall, therefore, | 


ſtate the following: moſt remarkable in- 
ſgnces, : = Ec] 


1 
i 
p 


Cicero . — No individual ſubſtance is 


ſo like, ſo equa! to another, as we are all of 
® De Legibus, I. 1, c. 106 


diſtinguiſhed of writers on morality, on the 
law of nature and nations, and on politics, 


E:!!! . — — ——— 


i 
N 


. to "On nir, For, if de- 


5 praved habits, and erroneous opinions, did 
not diſtort and bend at pleaſure the weak- 


neſs of our minds, no man could be more 


ſpecies, was to all the reſt. Hence, what- 
ever definition can be given of man, equally 


belongs to every human being; whieh ſuf. 
US * en there is no dif _ 


tion could not camprehend prong For, 


reaſon, by which we are raiſed above the 


brutes, by whi 


ch we infer the future from 


| the paſt, by which we argue, refute; diſcuſs, 
eſtabliſh doctrines, and draw concluſions, is 
common to all men, differing only in de- 
5 grees of improvement, but equal in the 


faculty of acquiring inſtruction. All are 


| endowed with the ſame organs of ſenſe, are 
affected, in the ſame; manner, by ſenſible 
Odiecte, and receive, from them, che ſame 
| > EY as the firſt Principles of know- 


. 7. «£1 ledger 


2 * a * 
2 * : 5 = . * — 7 
— . - 


. ) „„ 
ledge. All mankind communicate their | 
thoughts by ſpeech, conveying ſimilar ideas 
by a variety of ſounds, according to the dif- 
ference of language and idiom. N either is 
there any one of any nation, who, taking 
nature for his guide, may not arrive at the 
en and the practice of virtue. | 


— „E EEE eeretars 4m as - 
13 
= 


op Nor 10 this Ariking eee of e | 
leſs remarkable in their vices, than in their 
natural qualities. For, all are allured * | 
pleaſure, which, although it leads to turpi- | 
- tude, has ſtill ſome reſemblance of nn 1 
good, and, ſoothing with its eaſe and ſweet⸗ „ 
neſs, is embraced by the mind as falutary. | 1 B 4 1 
From ſimilar ignorance, men have an ab- 1 Wl & 
 horrence of death, as if it were the diſſolu- WE 
tion of nature. Life is'defired, becauſe it 
continues the poſſeſſion of that ſtate in 1 
which we are introduced by our birth. Pa 
one of the gr 


Aden — 


is conſidered as or Tea evils, . 
_ on account of its incrinke ſeverity, and . 
| becauſe | : „ | 


— 


: 
- 4 "A as . 1 
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becauſe it ſeems the Sims of diffolu- 
tion. Splendour and eonſideration, are re- 
puted happineſs, by reaſon of their reſem- 
blance to virtue and honour ; and obſcurity 
is, for the contrary reaſon, held to be 
| miſery. The minds of all are alternately 
affected, in the fame manner, by diſquiet 
and joy; by deſire and terror; nor, al- 
though there i ſuch a diverſity of religious 
opinions, can it be ſaid, that thoſe who pay 
religious worſhip to a dog or a cat, are not 
under the dominion of the ſame ſuperſtition 
that enſlaves other nations. What race of 
men loves not complaiſance, benighity, and 
gratitude, and remembrance of benefits, and 
Hates not the proud, the malicious, the un- 
_ grateful, and the cruel ? Since all theſe 
conſiderations evidently ſhew that all man- 
" Kind are united, by common bonds, the con- 
eluſion is, that a juſt rule ef life alone 
; ſoo 8 excellence. 


(ms 
Nature has conſtituted a certain com- 
munity among all the human race, of which 
the bonds are reaſon and ſpeech, which, by. 
the mutual communication of knowledge 


and opinion, unites and conciliates them 


to each other. By theſe principally we are 
diſtinguiſhed from the brutes, to which, as 
to horſes and lions, we aſcribe, courage, 
but never juſtice, equity, and goodneſs. 
This is the moſt extenſive of all human 


focieties which requires that a community 
be preſerved of thoſe things which nature 
has produced for the common uſe of all 


men, and, (as he proceeds to ſhew) t 


— 
þ [ 


common offices of humanity be _— 
wee een 56k he 


Sencea.:=—Al © are va; with. 5 
ſame principles all deſcend from the 'ſame 
origin. Nane is more noble than another, 


2 - 
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* De Officits, lib. i. c. 16. 
+ De Bincf, I. iii c. 28. e WEN 
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bat in as far as he has a e boil, 


or a better genius. Thoſe, who inſolently 
- exalt themſelves, 18 generally the. moſt 


n 


bjet minds; and none are ſo ready to tram- 


ple upon others as thoſe, who, from ſuffering | 
| xo have W to offer i it - 


; WL 
Ys * 


© The · firſt t par ebe mee. 


Confider + Pd the man, whom. you 1 call 


F a-ſlave, is compoſed of the ſame principles 


with yourſelf, enjoys the ſame ſkies, and, as 
he equally breathes, and lives, is alfo equally 8 
ſubject to death. His birth is, by nature, 

as honourable as yours, or yours is as ig- | 
noble as his. How many of the moſt illuſ- 
| extraction, who aſpired, by military 


- Fievice, to the ſchatorial dignity, were, aſter 


tte defeat of Varus, reduced, by fortune, to 


tte moſt ignoble condition, ſome becoming 
rn: © and b ana of cottages. 


_ Def ga 


> 50H in + Epi hi. 
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Defpife now a mah of that condition, to 


which you may, while you are deſpiſing him, 
be Teduced. 1 will not, at preſent, enter 
on that copious ſubject, the uſe of laves, 
with regard to whom we ſhew the grestele 
pride, and exerciſe the greateſt contumely 
and cruelty. But this is the ſubſtance of 


my doctrine — Live with your inferiors as 


you would vith your ſuperiors to live with 


vou. 
Pliny; „We ſpeak not of tyrant, but 

of a citizen; not of a maſter, büt ofa} parent. 
He conſiders himſelf as one of üs, ind 18 

on this account, the more eminent a 

illuſtrious; nor does he leſs remember that 

he is a man, than chat they a are men. whom 

he commands. T1 


Quitten = — All animals are conflitu- 


A wy ted 


* N to Trajan, C iv. * a 
So 


ws. 
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ted free by nature. 1 need ſay nothing of 
| faves, whom the cruelty. of war firſt made 
ry prey to the conquerors, although born 
under the ſame law of nature, ſubject to the 
ſame condition of humanity, and expoſed to 
the ſame viciflitudes of life. They e 
their breath from the ſame diyine origin; ; 
and fortune alone, not any degradation of 
nature, has ſubjected them to a | maſter, 

Epictetus f.—Will you not remember 
who you are and whom you command? Are 
: they not your relations, your brethren by 
2 nature, and the children of Jove? „ 


1 


| Marcus Antoninus“. —If reaſon, by which 

F we are denominated rational beings, 1 is com- 
mon to all men, there i is alſo one law com- 
mon to all. If this be granted, then are 
all fellow-citizens and members of one com- 
munity, and the world may be conſidered 
as 


E TEE; 6 BL xiii. Lib. 88 4 


( wo ) 
as one ſtate which i is N o the e 
human race. 


' Uſe f both the material and animal, but - 


irrational, world, as becomes one endowed 
with reaſon and ſentiment : bur, conſider 
your fellow men as united with you in ſo- 
ciety, becauſe partakers of the ſame rational 
nature. To 


Every I thing is naturally attracted by, | 


and adheres. to, its own kind; which. is 
equally. evident 1 in the intellectual, as in the 
material or animal world, nay, more ſo. 


But, of this mutual conſent and union, 
rational beings have been moſt forgetful». 
and exhibit few eſt proofs of this. natural 


coalition, Vet, nature prevails, and when 
ever any man attempts to eſcape from her, 
he is ſeized on one fide, « or other. For, you 

N 2 ., 
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3 will more A find any earthly ſubſtance 
ſeparated from its ſpecies, than man entirely 
from man. 55 > 
As you are formed for civil life, let all 
your actions be referred to this end. Fo or, 
: whatever action has not this direct, or re- 
mote tendency, diſtracts the whole courſe of 
your life, and renders it inconſiſtent,. diſ- 
IE and tumultuous, 

„ches 1. by the relation of nature, 
with thoſe of my own ſpecies, I ſhall do 
| nothing 'by which our common connexion 
is violated, but, on the contrary, pay con- 

ant regard to my relatives, direct all my 

Efforts to the common good, and abſtain 
| Hoi every wund repugnant to it. 


7 


"hs · a Wach cut off from. the branch 


* | 0 
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to which it W is alſo cut off from the 
trunk of the tree; ſo, one man, entirely 
ſeparated from another, is alſo ſeparated 
from the common ſtock of humanity. But, 


the branches are cut off by an external 


power, while man ſeparates himſelf from 
his neighbour by indulging, towards him; 


hatred and malignity, nor conſiders that he, 


thereby, ſeparates himſelf from the entire 


community of mankind. This indulgence 
is, nevertheleſs, granted him by Jove, the 
founder of this human community, that he 
may again return to it as before, and recover 


his place for the compliment of the whole. 


But this is to be conſidered that the more 
frequently this ſeparation happens, it. is the 
more difficult to renew the connexion, and | 


to regain the ſtation, which has been loſt. 
Very different are the caſes of two branches, 
one of which has conſtantly remained uni- 
ted to, and grown with, the trunk, and the 


other has been engrafted upon It again. 
N 3 „ 
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There ® is a relation between every man, 

and the whole human race, and this relation 

conſiſts principally 1 in the en be! a 
rational . mo 


* 
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7 TaBlantius f. — Humanity is the TIP | 
bond of union between man and man; 
which, : whoever burſts aſunder, is to be 

| accounted a wretch and a Parriehile: - For, 

if weare all deſcended from one man, whom 
God created, we are certainly relations; 
and, therefore, to hate a human creature, 
although he be guilty, is highly criminal. 
Moreover, if we all receive our ſpirits and 

= 1 their active powers from God; what elſe are 
ve but brothers? Nay, are we not ſtill more 


= nearly related, in as much as the relation q 
= of ſoul is nearer than chat of the body? 2 
| : . They, therefore, who i injure a man, and con- h 
| 5 1 | uy to nr law "I nnn 5 tor- a 


* Lib. il, keck 26. 
=; Div. Inſtit. lib. vi caps IO. 


ey 


= 
the; "and deſtroy him, are to be cenfdered” 
as wild beaſts. 

Lord Bacon *.— It ban ver us carefully? 
to conſider that individual good 1s very differ- | 
ent from the good of the community, al- 
though they may both coincide. For, al- 
though individual intereſt may often pro!“ 
duce acts of beneficence, which is one of 
the ſocial virtues, yet, there is this difference, 


that ſuch acts are often performed not with |» i 
a deſign to benefit others, or render them 9 
happy, but with a view to private power 6 
and greatneſs. That gigantic diſpoſition of Ip 
ſoul, which agitates thoſe great difturbers | TH 
of the world, ſuch as Sylla, and many other, f 
although on a ſmaller ſcale, who ſeem to 
_ aſpire only at rendering the reſt of mankind: | 
happy or miſerable, in proportion as they: ; 
are friendly or adverſe to them, and im- 
preſling, as it were, their own image on the 

N 6... -. . = 
' * ſcientiarum, Lib, v it.. 11 
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1, + which, is, to, wage war with God 
ery purſuit of alive, individual, ap- 


ee ae which is the fartheſt removed 
eee t. e 515 1 


3 nature, hich] iwpel 
us to ſociety, even although we ſhould de- 


5 rive from i it no other advantage, i is the origin 
Gnas ural law ; but, the origin af: civil law, 


gation, which, ariſes from mutual 
canine. and of which nature may alſo be 
conſidered as the ultimate origin, becauſe 


it alerives, from natural law, its force. But, 


utility is inſeparably connected with natu- 
alda For, the author of nature has 


us individually weak, and deſti- 


8 tute ee things neceſſary to a comfort- 


able life; that 'we erer wn _ more See 


ee ee 
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deer ſociery is that every one 
may 
1 + De , Belli et Pacis, Protomens, ſe 16. 


1 Lib. 1. 0. f. alt. 1. verſe. 2 


it « 8s ) 

may, enjoy his own in ſafety, by means aß 
common aſſiſtance, and of general combi- 
nation. This muſt take place, even al- 
though property, as it is now eſtabliſhed, 
had not been introduced. For, every man 
would till have a property in his life, mem» 
bers, and liberty, nor could theſe be taken 
from him without injuſtice ; which is much 
more. eaſily conceived, now that property 
has, by law, and uſage, cured: its * 
and conſtitution. | ; 
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Cumberland .. To form the ſame judg - 
ments, and to entertain the ſame diſpoſitions 
with regard to ſimilar things, ate both per- 


fections of the human mind. It is ale i 


% 


contradiction to form a contrary, judgm 7 
with regard to thingy er ectly ſimilar; _ 

tt is a ſpecies of madneſs. But, the deſect 
af judgment is not the leſs palpable, with 

a to prafiicl than with reſpect to 
| . ſpeculative, 

5 b 1 Nat. Cap. v. ſect. 3 


ative; ſubje@s; and it is a plain con: 
tradiction to reaſon, when, in a caſe per- 
fey} arallel,- a different judgment 1s/pro» 
' nounced. with regard to ourſelves, and to 
_ others, and the will is directed by this con- 
| maten deciſion.” The abſurdity is ſo 


much the greater, char every one knows 


bis own nature as being continually preſent 
wi n, and from that alſo, the nature of 
ther men; ſince all agree in the effential 


properties of man, on which the right we 
baue to whatever is neceſſary to the pre- 


fi vation of life, and that right which be- 
longs to others, is equally founded. Hence, 
2 perſon, Who, with regard to the parallel 
- right of another, judges differently y from what 
Re does with regard to his own; contradicts 
| hinfelf- on a ſubject. perfectly known to 
him, and conſtantly preſent to his mind. 
Contradiction which, more than any thing 
elfe, does violence to common ſenſe, diſ- 


ehe e of our minds, and baniſhes 
K et SY — 72 — e all 
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tt » 
a fatisfaction with our own condu@; 


' whereas uniformity of ſentiment and action, 
in ſuch caſes, is a great ſource of tranquillity. 


Another reflexion, neceſſarily following, is, 


that whoever judges certain actions neceſ- 
| fary to his own happineſs, cannot reaſon- 1 
ably refuſe, to another, the right of judging Kee 
that the ſame actions muſt have the ſame 


influence on his, and, in e. 


that Jag the e of | perforing! 
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| Thomaſide®. — Huthanley' itſelf, beg 2 
common both to governors and ſubj Ro; 


 Producesa ſpecies of equality between them 
For, in the firſt place, if we conſider mas 


in his animal eſſence, and exiſtence, alt 


derive their origin from the ſame common 
ſtock, are propagated. in the ſame man 0 
| are born, expoſed to the viciſſitudes of for. 
3 tune, and- A Wen to d 


| greater? 


Divina, Li. . 42. 11, 12, 1% 


cm of fortune 


7 gbt by which. all n men are as much bound 
to diſcharge towards all others the duties 
of the law of. nature, as they expect from 
them in return; nor have any a title to 
offer to others, an injury, however much any 
: may excel i in advantages of mind, of body, 
and thoſe, who are leſs fa- 
[ Youred, in theſe laſt mentioned reſ] pects, are 
nat. on that account, placed in a worſe con- 
dition, as far as relates to the enjoyment of 
their common rights. The light of revela- 


1 tien eſtabliſhes alſo. an equality of Chriſtia- 


nity among all its profeſſors, confiſting in 


this, that the friends of God are not to be 
7 eſtim ; ed by. nobility, power, or wealth; 
haut by. the ſincerity of their piety, and that 
ino the laſt judgment, and in the diſtribu- 
tion o : final. rewards and puniſhments, no 
_ Tegarg will he had. of thoſe circumſtances 
_ ayhicwpanſs auch value thewlelyes in 
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e 
From theſe points of equality above men- 
tioned, but eſpecially from equality of right, 


is derived this general precept, directing 


the reciprocal duties of all men. Ad to 


wards every other, as bring * a min with 5 


aut. e 


Puffer adorfs. —TIn fac; the void nan carried 
along with it a certain idea of dignity, and 


the ſtrongeſt argument as well as the laſt 

reſource, which a perſon has to bring down 
= 4 n e 1 a + 4*, {/ "© * 1 12 ISS 49 1 a 0 14 

the inſolence, of one who inſults him, is to 


ſay to him; T am not a brute, but a man, as 
well as yourſelf. Since human nature is thus 
the Tame in all men, and, in truth, chere 
could not be any ſociety amoiig them if 
they did not conſider each other as poſſeſſin 


one common nature, it follows that, by the 


law of nature, every one is bound to eſtert 
and tre another as bein 
a that in, * od rk like himſelf, 165 64 | 


* 


1 a -"This | 


dene, * Lu ui. C. ii. ſect. 1. ö 
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This - principle. of VE _ 1 al equality 


| of men, involves, as its neceſſary conſequen- 


bes, ſome important maxims, the obſervance 


2 we 1 " 
* 


* 
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that there is no equality between them. 


to act in regulating the rights of different 


of which is of great uſe for maintaining 


peace and friendſhip among men. 1ſt, From 
this it follows, that whoever wiſhes others 
todo any thing in his favour, ought to en- 
geavour to be uſeful to them, in his turn. F 


F. or, to pretend to be exem pted from render: 1 
1 


ing any ſervice to others, while one exacts. 
a ſimilar ſervice from them, is to ſuppoſe 


zdly, The conſideration of the natural equa. 
iy of men ſerves to ſhew us how we ought 


parties; namely, to treat them as eguals, and 
10 adjudge nothing more to the one, than 
to the other, unleſs; any of them has ac- 


2 a particular a which entitles him Wl th 

to ſome. adyant e,  3dly, The view, of th 
1 natural equality of men ſerves as a pre m 
| fer 1 tive againſt pride, which conſiſts in 5 


"5 5 > N 1 __eſteeming 
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that pre} judice, i in deſpiſing them as beneath 
us. 
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Locke Men, — FR as Sou beep ſaid, 


all free, equal, and independent, no one can 
be put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected to 


the political power of another, without hig 
own conſent, which is done by agreeing | 
with other men to join and unite into a 
community; for their comfortable, ſafe, and 


peaceable living, one amongſt another, in 
a ſecure enjoyment of their properties, and 
a oro ſecurity againſt any that are not of | 


EE his, any number of men may do, be⸗ | 


= it injures not the freedom of the reſt ; 


they are left us; they were in the liberty of 


the ſtate of nature. When any number of 
men have fo confeared | to make one com- 
223 V munity 

* On:Gorerment, Book i & viii. . 95 · , and 1 


one: delt n. more * not 
ee. any reaſon at all, or without a ſuſe 
ficient reaſon; and, under the influence of | 


7 Alt" vr Soc ment, they fre 

N p eſently incorporated nl Wale one Dok 
politic, wherein the MY Have —_ to 
ke ang <6richide for the reſt. 


* 


But, though men, when they enter into 
Sete, give up the equality, liberty, and 
_ Executh ive power, they had in the ſtate of 
chte, into the hands of the ſociety, to be ſo 
far diſpofed of by the legiſlative: as the good 
of ſociety ſhall | require, yet it being only 


With an intention in every one the better to 
preſerve himſelf, his liberty, and property ; 
kor r no rational creature can be ſuppsſed t to 

et ange his condition with unintention to be 
worfe) the power of the ſociety, « or legiſla- 
tive, conſtituted by Nr can never 28 mw 


WOE ie 4 is 1 liged d to ſecure every one's 

| Propert5 ty, by- providing againſt thoſe three 
defects above melitioned, thiat made the ſtate 
oft natüre o unſafe and ſo unealy ; - 1ſt, The 


want of an eſtabliſhed, teriled, and known 
law, 


{Qt 293 ) 
law, received and allowed, by common con- 
ſent to be the ſtandard of right and wrong, 
and the common meaſure to decide all con- 
troverſies between them; 2dly, The want 
of a known and indifferent judge, with 


authority to determine all differences ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed law; 3dly, The | 
want ofa power to back and ſupport the 
ſentence when right, and to give it due 
execution. And ſo, whoever has the legiſla- 
tive or ſupreme power of any Common- 
wealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſned 
ſtanding laws, promulgated and known to 
the people, and not by extemporary degrees ; 
by indifferent and upright judges. who are 


to decide controverſies by thoſe laws, and * | 


_ employ the force of the community ar 
home, only in the execution of ſuch laws, 
or abroad, to prevent or redreſs foreign in- 
juries and ſecure the community from in- 
roads and. Ione ons. And all this. to. be 
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directed to no other end, but the peace, 
8 and Penny good, of the * e. 


© Bourlamaqui . gran; in the firſt place, 
that the firſt original ſociety which nature 
has eſtabliſned among men, is a ſociety of 
equality and independence. It is, moreover, 
true, that all men are obliged to conform 
their actions to the law of nature; and, laſtly, 
it is certain that this law is in itfelf very 
perfect, and calculated to provide for the 

| preſervation and the rms of the human 


race. 


If F it is true that civil fociety gives # 
new force to the laws of nature, if it is true 


that the eſtabliſhment of ſovereignty inſures 


their obſervance in a more efficacious man- | 
ner; we muſt conclude that the liberty, 
which man enjoys in that ſtate, i is more per» 


keck, more ſecure, and more condu cive to 

| | his 
* Dock Politique, Cc, iii. «A. 3 LOI 
T sea. „ ä 
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his happineſs, than that which belongs to 
bim in a ſtate of nature. 2 


Civil * liberty is; then, at bottom, the 
ſame with natural liberty, ſtript only of that 
part which conſtituted the independence 
of individuals, in virtue of that authority 
over them, which they transferred to the 
ſovereign power. | 


This 1 liberty is farther accompanied by 
two very conſiderable advantages which be- 
long not to natural liberty. The firſt is, the 
right of requiring, from the ſovereign, that 
he uſe his power in a manner conformable 
to the ends for which he was entruſted with 
it. The fecond is, the ſecurity which 
nations provide for enſuring the exeemion 
of the firſt mentioned right, a ſecurity 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, and without 

which they cannot enjoy ſolid freedom. 
| | 2 „„ we 
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We may conclude, then, that, in order 
to define civil liberty, it is neceſſary to ſay 
that it is natural liberty, diveſted of that part 
which conſtitued the inc lependence of indivi- 
duals, i in conſequence of the authority lodged 
with the ſovereign ; ; accompanied by the 
right of exacting the juſt uſe of that author- 
ity, and by a moral certainty that it will be 
ſo exerciſed. 1 


* 


Since 7 civil liberty has thus ſo many ad- 
. over the natural liberty, we are 
warranted to infer that civil ſociety, which 
- alone. . procures the former to man, is of all 
ſtates the moſt reaſonable, and, of conſe- 
quence, the moſt natural. 


4) Vollaſton 2 fate where no — 
of ſociety make any ſubordination, or diſ- 
tinction, men can wy be conſidered as 

men, 


„ - - 


3 it +Seft. 25, F Sec. 26. 


Religion qt Nature de Iineated. Sec. vi. 94. 
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men; or only as individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies, and equally ſharing in one com- 
mon definition. And, ſince by. virtue of 
this ſame definition, B is the ſame to C 
that C is to B, B has no more dominion 
over C than C reciprocally has over B; that 
is, they are, in this regard, equal. 


perſonal excellencies make no difference 
here; becauſe, iſt, Who muſt judge on 
whoſe ſide the advantage lies? 2dly, Great 
natural or acquired endowments, may be 
privileges to them who have them; but 
this does not deprive thoſe, who have leſs, 
of their title to what they have, or which is 
the ſame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, a right to take it, or the uſe of it, 
from them, 3dly, Since ſtrength and 
power are moſt apt to pretend a title to do- 
minion, it may be added further, that power 
and rigbt, or a power of doing any thing;and 
a right to do it, are quite different ideas? 
| | OF and 
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and therefore, they may be ſeparated; nor 
does one infer the other. Laſtly, if power, 


qua power gives a right to dominion, it glves 
a right to every thing, that is obnoxious to 
it, and then nothing can be done that is 
wrong. For, nobody can do any thing, 
who has not the power to do it. | 


Man is a ſocial creature, that is, a ſingle 
man, or family, cannot ſubſiſt, or not well 
alone out of all ſociety, More things are 
neceſſary to ſuſtain life, or at leaſt, to make 
it in any degree pleaſant and deſirable, than 
it is poſſible, for any one man to make, and 


provide for himſelf merely by his own labour 


and ingenuity. 


The f end of ſociety is the common 
welfare of the people aſſociated. 


Af ſociety, into which men enter for 
SSect. 7. Hit. 5 Seck. 2. 4 Sect. 3. 
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this end, ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, accord 
ing to which they agree all to be governed, 
with a power of altering or adding to thera 
as occaſion ſhall require. 
Theſe * laws or determinations muſt be 
ſuch as are not inconſiſtent with natural 


juſtice. 


Af ſociety limited by laws fuppoſes 
magiſtrates, and a ſubordination of power 
that is, ſuppoſes a government of ſome form 


or other. 


A man may part with ſome of his 
natural rights, and put himſelf under the 
government of laws, and of thoſe who, in 
their ſeveral ſtations, are intruſted with the 
execution of them, in order to gain the pro 
tection of them, and the of of a re- 
nn | e 
04 - 
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Ik the queſtion ſhould be aſked, what 
natural rights a man may part with, or how 
far he may part with them; the general 


anſwer Ithink may be this. Some things are 


eſſential to our being, and ſome it is not in 
our power to part with. As to the reſt, he 
may depart from them ſo far as is conſiſt- 
ent with the end for which he does this; 
not further, becauſe beyond that, lies a 
contradiction. A man cannot give away 


the natural right and property he has in any 


thing in order to reſerve or retain that pro- 
perty; but he may conſent to contri- 
bute part of his eſtate, in order to preſerve 
the reſt, when otherwiſe it might be all loſt; 
to take his ſhare of danger in defence of his 
country, rather than certainly. periſh, be en- 
ſlaved, or ruined by the conqueſt or oppteſ 
ſion of it, ang the e. 


1 3 nd the ſtate of nature, 


8 N men 
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11 | 
men are indeed born equal; but they Cane" 
not remain in that ſtate, Society makes' 
them looſe it, and they become equa! only 
by the laws. tf | 

Hutcheſon*.—The natural equality of man- 
kind confiſts in this, that theſe natural 
rights belong equally to all; this is the 
thing intended by the natural equality, let 
the term be proper or improper. Every 
one is a part of that great ſyſtem, whoſe 
greateſt intereſt is intended by all the laws of 
God and nature. Theſe laws prohibit the 
| greateſt or wiſeſt of mankind to inflict 
any miſery on the meaneſt, or to deprive. 
them of any of their natural rights or inno- 
cent acquiſitions where no public intereſt 
requires it, Theſe laws comfirm, in the 
ſame manner, to all, their rights natural or 
acquired; to the weak and ſimple, their 
ſmall acquiſitions, as well as their larger ones 
. e 
_- ® Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy. I. ii. c. f. 5 2. 
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to the ſtrong and artful. The ſame acceſs 
to adventitious rights is open, and the ſame 
means appointed for all who can uſe them, 


Tf great occupation, and much labour em- 
ployed, entitle the vigorous and active to 


great poſſeſſions; the weak and indolent 
have an equally ſacred right to the ſmall 
poſſeſſions they occupy and improve. There 
is equality in right, how different ſoever the 
objects may be, that jus æquum in which the 


- Romans placed true freedom. 


Men differ much from each other in 
wiſdom, virtue, beauty and ſtrength , but 
the loweſt of them, who have the uſe of 
reaſon, differ in. this from the brutes, that 
by forethought and reflexion, they are 
capable of incomparably greater happineſs 
or miſery. Scarce any man can be happy 
who ſees that all his enjoyments are preca- 
rious, and depending on the will of others, 


of whoſe kind intentions he can have no 


NTT ſecurity q 
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ſecurity, All men have ſtrong deſires of 
liberty and property, have notions of right 
and wrong, natural 'impulſes to marriage, 
families and offspring, and earneſt deſires of 
their ſafety. | | 


Blackſtone *. —Thoſe rights which God 
and nature have eſtabliſhed, and are, there- 
fore, called natural rights, ſuch as are life 
and liberty, need not the aid of human laws 


to be more effectually inveſted in every man, 
than they are, neither do they receive any 
additional firength when declared by muni- 
cipal laws to be inviolable. On the con- 
trary, no human legiſlature has power to 
abridge or deſtroy them, unleſs the owner 
ſhall himſelf commit ſome act that amounts 
to a forfeiture. Neither do divine or natutal 
duties (ſuch as, for inſtance, the worſhip of 
God, the maintenance of children, and the 
hgh _— 

o Commentaries on the Laws of England. Intro- 
duction. Sect. ii. 5 36. 
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lie) receive any ſtronger ſanction from 
being declared to be duties by the Law of 
the Land. The caſe is the ſame as to 
crimes or miſdemeanours, that are forbid. 
den by ſuperior laws, and, therefore, ſtyled 
mala in ſe. Such as murder, theft, and per- 
jury ; which contract no additional turpitude 
from being declared unlawful by the inferior 
legiſlature. ' For that legiſlature, in all thoſe 
caſes, afts only, as was before obſerved, in 
ſubordination to the great lawgiver, tranſ- 
cribing and publiſhing his precepts. So 
that, upon the whole, the declaratory part 
of the municipal law has no force or opera- 
tion at all with regard to actions that are 
naturally intrinſically right or wrong” 


King of Pruſſia *, — Nations having 
found it neceſſary, for their peace and pre- 
ſervation, to make choice of judges to 
determine their differences ; of protectors 
| | | to 
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to defend them againſt their enemies in the 
poſſeſſion of their property ; of ſovereigns 
to unite their intereſts in one common 
weal ; appointed, in the beginning, to thoſe 


reſpective offices, thoſe whom they judged 


the wiſeſt, the moſt equitable, the moſt be- 
neficent, and the moſt courageous. Juſtice 
muſt be the grand object of a prince, and 
the welfare of the people he governs, his 
ſupreme law ; and a ſovereign, far from 
being the abſolute maſter of the nation ſub- 
ject to his dominion, is nothing more than 
the firſt magiſtrate. 


Sovereigns *, who conſider their ſubjects 


as their ſlaves, expoſe them without mercy, - 


and ſee them. periſh without regret. But 


thoſe, who conſider men as their 8quals, and 2M * 
the people as the body, of which they are 01 


the ſoul, are ſparing of their blood. 
Behold 
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_ Behold * the error of moſt princes! They 

believe that God has, with a particular view 
to their greatneſs, their proſperity, and 
oftentation, created that multitude of men 
whoſe welfare is committed to them, and 
that their ſubjects are ſolely intended to be 
inſtruments of their intemperate paſſions- 
The principle, on which they act, being 
falſe, the conſequence muſt be infinitely per- 
nicious. Hence, that unbounded paſſion 
for vain glory; hence, that flaming deſire 
of univerſal dominion ; hence, the ſeverity 
of taxes with which the people are loaded $ 
hence, the indolence, the pride, the injuſtice, 

the tyranny of princes, and all the vices 
that degrade human nature. If princes 
would diveſt themſelves of thoſe erroneous 
opinions, and recur to the deſign of their 
own inſtitution, they would ſee that that 
pre-eminence of which they are ſo fond, 
that 


+ Conſiderations ſur les Corps Politiques de ! Europe. 
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that their exaltation is nothing but the work 
of the people; that thoſe millions of men, 
who are committed to their care, have not 
made themſelves ſlaves of one man, in order 
to render him more formidable and power- 
ful ; that they have not ſubjected them- 
ſelves to a fellow-citizen, in order to become 
the victims of his ſelfiſh views, or the ſport 
of his caprices ; but that they choſe, from 
among themſelves, him whom they con- 
ſidered as the juſteſt—the ſtrongeſt—the 
moſt prudent—in a word, the beſt calculated 
to repreſent the body of the ſtate, and in 
whom the ſovereign power might be ſub- 
ſervient to maintain the laws, and the courſe 
of juſtice, and not to commit crimes and to 
exerciſe tyrranny with impunity. 


Vattel *.— The univerſal ſociety of man- 
kind, being an inſtitution of nature itſelf, 
that is, a neceſſary conſequence of the na- 


ture 


Droit des Gens Preliminaires. § ii. 


(: nof8 J 


ture of man, all men, in whatever ſtate they 
may be placed, are obliged to. ſtudy its inte- 
reſts, and to diſcharge its duties. From 
this they cannot abſolve themſelves by any 
convention, or particular aſſociation. When 
they unite, then, in civil ſociety, for the 
formation of a ſtate, and a ſeparate nation, 
they may contract particular engagements 
towards thoſe with whom they aſſociate; 
but they ſtill continue bound by their duties 
to the reſt of mankind. All the difference 
conſiſts in this, that, having agreed to act 
in common, having committed their rights, 
and fubmitted their wills to the whole ſocial 
body in every thing relative to the common 
good, it belongs henceforth to the ſtate and 
its rulers to fulfil thoſe duties of humanity 
with reſpect to foreigners, in every thing 
not depending on the will of individuals, 
and the ſtate is particularly bound to fulfil 
oy them towards other ſtates. We have al- 
5 : | neat ſeen that men united in ſociety, ſtill 
: continue 


pe 
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continue ſubject to the obligations impoſed 
by human nature. That ſociety, conſidered 
as a moral perſon, becauſe it has an under- 
ſtanding, a will, and a force peculiar to it- 
ſelf, is, therefore, obliged to live with other 
ſocieties or ſtates, as a man is obliged, be- 
fore theſe eſtabliſhments, to live with other 
men; that is, according to the laws of 
xatural ſociety eſtabliſhed among mankind, 
obſerving only thoſe exceptions which may 
ariſe from the difference of the ſubjects. 


The object of natural ſociety eſtabliſhed 
among all men, being their mutual aſſiſtance 
for the perfection of each individual, and 
of his condition; and nations, conſidered 
as ſo many free perſons living together in 
a ſtate of nature, being obliged to cultivate. 
mutually this natural ſociety; the object of 
the grand ſociety eſtabliſhed by nature, 
among all nations, is likewiſe the ir mutual 
5 ang 


* 
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aſſiſtance for their individual perfection, 
and that of their reſpective conditions. 

— — 

I have produced theſe authorities, not 
becauſe I think the preſent queſtion ought 
to be decided by authority; but becauſe 
many perſons ſeem to have been ſeized with 
a ſtrange alarm at the ſound of the expreſ- 
fion—zhe equality of men as new, extraordi- 
nary, and prodigious, and conveying. ideas 
ſubverſive of all juſt ſubordination, and 
civil order. But, as theſe groundleſs ap 
prehenſions, muſt ceaſe as ſoon as the true 
meaning of the terms is underſtood, and 
the notions, they. repreſent, clearly aſcer- 
tained, the opinion. of their novelty will 
likewiſe vaniſh, when it appears that they 
have been uniformly adopted by the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed writers on morality, and poli- 
tics, iti. different ages and countries, and, 
among theſe, by one of the wiſeſt and beſt 

| | of 
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of the Roman Emperors, and by one of the 
moſt illuſtrious Monarchs of modern Eu- 
rope. It is alſo no inconſiderable confir- 
mation of the principles unfolded in this 
diſcourſe, that they are not the capricious 
dictates of popular opinion, or of party- 
ſpirit, adopted and diſplayed to ſerve the 
purpoſes of a day, but that they have been 
tranſmitted from age to age, have ap- 
proved. themſelves to the moſt enlightened 
underſtandings, and been ſanctioned by their 
unanimous conſent, 
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What are the Duties refuihin g from the 
Ezuality of Mankind? 


E 
Preliminary Obſervations. 


HE diviſion of my ſubject, on which 

I now enter, opens a field compre- 
W every ſocial and civil duty, becauſe 
every duty of this claſs ſuppoſes reciprocal 
obligations founded on the terms of equali- 


ty, on which men aſſociate. Nay, as in or- 


der to diſcharge the duties we owe to our 
fellow 
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fellow men, and fellow citizens, it is neceſ- 
ſary to reſtrain our ſelfiſh paſſions within 
juſt bounds; and, as the Divine authority 
ſanctions every human obligation, and reli- 
gion is the firmeſt bond of ſociety, the 
duties of piety, as well as thoſe of ſelf. com- 
mand and moderation, might be inculcated 
on the ſame principles. Hence, a complete 
treatiſe of practical morality might be pro- 
duced. But, as this Eſſay has already ſwell- 
ed beyond the bounds which I at firſt pro- 
poſed to it, I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
conſideration of theſe duties which directly 
flow from the principles of equality already 
eſtabliſhed, and from the rights which they 
confirm. The duties now to be illuſtrated 
will, therefore, correſpond to the two grand 
diviſions of rights explained in the preceding 
Book . . | 
Ch IL III. V. VI. 
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All Men equally bound to reſpect the 
primitive Rights of Human Nature. 


A 5 the inherent rigbis of human nature 
are the fundamental articles of the 
ſocial compact, for the maintenance and 
preſervation of which civil ſociety is con» 
ſtituted, every violation of theſe is not only 
an atrocious injury to the individual who ſuf- 
fers it, but is a direct attack on ſociety itſelf. 
No pre- eminence or prerogative whatever can 
give a title to deprive an innocent member of 
the community of thoſe rights, without 
which his exiſtence is either precarious or 
miſerable; and every attempt to infringe 
them is, on the part of the aggreſſor, a re- 
nunciation of his ſocial advantages, becauſe 
theſe advantages are inſeparably connected 
| 2} * with 


1 


( 
with the obſervance of the rights now under 


conſideration. It 1s to ſubſtitue force in the 
place of right, and, of conſequence, to ac- 


knowledge that ſuperior power is entitled 


to make him ſubmit in his turn. This prin- 
cipte, carried in every inſtance as far as it 
will go, tears aſunder every ſocial and civil 
tie, tramples under foot every dictate of 
Juſtice, and introduces a ſtate of unceaſing 
hoſtility and violence, | 


Indeed, ſo eſſential are ſome of thoſe 
rights to the very exiſtence of ſociety, that 
they are fenced and ſecured by the ſtrongeſt 


civil ſanctions. Life and property cannot 


be directly attacked without expoſing the 
aggreſſor to the ſevereſt penalties. But in 
what a variety of indirect ways may injuries 
of this nature be offered, without any riſk 
of human puniſhment! Life is deſtroyed 


not only by the dagger, or by the bowl, but 


by with-holding the means of its ſup- 
P 4 port. 
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port. Life is not ſo deſirable on its own 


account, as on account of the enjoyments 
which it-furniſhes. Property is withdrawn 
from its law ful poſſeſſor, not only by rob- 
bery, or by theft, but alſo by every ſpecies 


of unfair commerce, Every deceitful prac- 


tice, therefore, whereby adyantage is taken, 
under whatever colour, of the ignorance ar 
of the neceſſity of men, to depriye them of 
their property without an equivalent, is a 
violation of the right of property, and every 
oppreſſive act which cuts off pr diminiſhes 
| the means of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, is 
an attack upon life itſelf. To reduce men 


to the diſmal neceſſity of dragging out exiſt · 
ence in miſery and contempt, to make them 


curſe the day of their birth, and ſigh for 
that of their diſſolution, to render the ten- 
dereſt of nature's ties an aggravation of diſ- 


treſs; what is this but to ſpare life in order 
to perpetuate torment? And to this diſmal | 
condition how great a portion of the human 
Jace is reduced—a condition more abject 
| 2 than 


as. ok 4a of 
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than that of the brute creation, which nature 
has provided with the neceſſary ſupply of 


their wants, and given them deſires for not 


thing more! Shall any rights whatever, 


derived wholly from political inſtitutions- 
founded, for the moſt part, in barbarous 
ignorance and tyrannic oppreſſion, be op- 
poſed to thoſe clear and permanent rights 
which the Creator has conferred on all men 
equally, by the gift of life itſelf, and by the 
natural faculties of providing for its ſupply! 

Shall he, who cultivates the ſoil, be deprived 

of an adequate ſhare of the fruits which his 

induſtry produces, and pine in want, while 

the labour of his hands feeds luxurious idle- 

neſs ? Shall the right of property be eftabliſh- 

ed only for thoſe who contribute nothing to 
the general ſtock, but conſume and waſte 

'what the induſtry of others has provided, and 
ſhall that proſperity which nature has beſtow- 

ed on her children, in the faculties of their 

minds and of their bodies, be conſidered as a 

mark of degradation, and a badge of Nayery ? 

| How 
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| How contrary are ſuch ſentiments, and 
the conduct they produce, to that juſt notion 
_ of equality above eſtabliſhed, which repre. 
ſents every human being as a conſtituent 


member of the ſocial body, and, in his 


peculiar ſtation, equally neceſſary, with 
every other, to the common welfare; which 
exhibits men to each other as children of 
one common parent, as brethren connected 
no leſs by one common intereſt, than by one 
common origin, and diſcriminated, by dif- 
ferent diſtinctions of occupation and place, 
merely that the general good may be more 
effectually advanced. For, although ſuch 
views of ſociety may, by ſome whoſe policy 


is but half wiſdom, be claſſed among the 


theories of moraliſts, or the viſions of 


divines, they are the only repreſentations 


that can ſtand the.teſt of reaſon, or bear the 


eye of inquiry. 


Equally incumbent, on all men, is the 
; duty 


tic 


rey 


col 
105 


aw ) 
duty to reſpect the right which every inno- 
cent individual has to charaFer and liberty. 


But, how little is this duty regarded? Civil 


laws cannot do ſo much for the ſecurity of 
the rights, to which it relates, as for thoſe 
of life and. property ; becauſe it is not ſo 
eaſy to define, in each, their exact extent and 
much more is, on that account, left to the 
diſcretion and virtue of individuals. That 
degree of character which is aſſaulted by 
open and direct calumny, may, indeed, be 
always exactly aſcertained, and every infrac- 
tion of it become the ſubject of legal anim- 
adverſion. This is alſo the caſe with 
regard to perſonal liberty. But, in how 
many inſtances may a character be ruined, 
without its being in the power of the injured 


perſon to find any legal redreſs; and how 


much may one's juſt liberty be circumſcrib- 
ed and infringed without any ground of legal 
complaint? The daily conduct of mankind 
towards one another, in theſe reſpects, is 
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the ſtrongeſt evidence both of the neceſſity 


of a civil government, and of its inſufficiency 


for the ſecurity of human happineſs. It 


manifeſts the malevolent propenſities by 
which mankind are often actuated, and, of 


conſequence, the neceſſity of coercive 


power; and, fince theſe evil. propenſities 
burſt out an ſo many quarters, notwith- 
ſtanding the authority of laws, this evinces: 


the great utility of philoſophical and reli- 
gious inſtruction, which applies to the un- 


derſtanding and the heart, and, by pufifying 
the ſource of action, renders conduct more 


conformable to human nature, and more 


conducive to human ſelieity. 


Do unto others as you wiſh them to do unto yon, 


is a maxim that anſwers every caſe in which 
we can have any intercourſe with our fellow 


men. It is founded on the equality of 
human nature, amidſt all the diverſities of 
condition and circumſtances, . It takes, as 

| | the 


Fa ) 
the rule of conduct, the feelings of every 
individual, ſuppoſing his condition were 
exchanged with that of the perſon towards 
whom he acts. It could never, therefore, be 
a juſt ſtandard, if the ſame duties were not 
equally incumbent on all in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. Now, with reſpect to reputa- 
tion and liberty, which every human being 
ſo warmly cheriſhes, and ſo eagerly purſues, 
this rule ought to have peculiar efficacy. Yet, 


in theſe reſpects, it is moſt ſhamefully and 


frequently violated. It is aſtoniſhing to 
obſerve the general averſion to reproach and 
cenſure, and the general propenſity to re- 
proach and cenſure others; the high opi- 
nion which moſt people entertain of them- 
ſelves, and wiſh the world to entertain of 
them, and their inclination to think ill of 
others, and to undervalue and diminiſh 
their good qualities. It is natural to ſup- 


poſe, that, as the experience of diſtreſs 


. renders 
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renders men prone to compaſſion *, ſo the 


love of character, and averſion from diſ- 


grace, which operate ſo powerfully in every 
human breaſt, wouid render men delicate in 
infliting, on others, thoſe pains which are 


ſo grievous to themſelves, and in depriving 
them of thoſe ſatisfactions which they ac- 


count ſo delicious. But theſe ſenſations 


act, under the impulſe of ſelfiſhneſs, in a 


contrary manner, Men think that the re-. 
putation of others ſtands in.the way of their 
own, and that heir excellence cannot be ex- 


hibited unleſs thoſe interpoſing eminences: 


be thrown down, and the public eye wholly 


fixed on themſelves. While men are thus 
employed in levelling each other, no real 


pre- eminence remains to any, and nothing 


is diſplayed, to every judicious eye, but one 


wide extent of malignity and corruption. 
Every one wiſhes his opinion of his neigh- 
bour 


» Haud ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, 


r 
bour to be believed; and his wiſh is grant= 
ed. But the fulfilment of this wiſh equally 
wounds the characters of all. The ble. 


* miſhes he diſcovers in another, or imputes 
to- him, are acknowledged ; thoſe, which 
another lays to his charge, meet with the 
ſame credit. Thus every one, by endeavour- 

ing to exalt himſelf at another's expence, 
only points out the means of his own depreſ- 
ſion, and, by ſetting the example, provokes 
the reſt of mankind to uſe them. Such, 

however, is the faſcination of ſelf love, that 
the generality of men ſuppoſe themſelves 
very little obnoxious to cenſure; and, while 
they are indulging the moſt vicious paſſions 
of the human heart, envy or revenge, they 
fatter themſelves with the vain notion that 
their turpitude is unobſerved. As often as 

1 reflect on the prevalence of detraction, of 
obloquy, and of ſlander, I find it difficult to 
determine whether it proceeds more from 
weakneſs or from malignity ; whether ĩt is 

more 
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more an object of contempt or of deteſta⸗ 
tion. What can be more malignant than 
to delight in the deſtruction of one of the 
deareſt of human enjoy ments? What more 


footiſh and ridiculous than for a perſon to 


aſſault others, and to ſuppoſe that the attack 
will not be returned ? | 


The ſame abſurdity and injuſtice is con- 
ſpicuous in the mutual conduct of men 
with regard to liberty. How few are ready 
on every occaſion to grant to others the 


ſame freedom which they take to themſelves! 


Such is the ſpirit of domination univerſally 


diffuſed, that what Pope limits only to one 
ſex, is equally applicable to both the love of 


pleafure, aud the love of power, Indeed, the 
one neceſſarily draws after it the other. 


The love of pleaſure produces the deſire of 


the means of obtaining it, and of extending 


influence and power as far as poſſible. For 
why are men tyrants, but becauſe they wiſh 
"he freely 
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freely to indulge their inclinations, unre- 


ſtrained by juſtice, unlimited by modera- 


tion? While ſelf-love, therefore, is the 
predominant principle of the human heart» 
tyranny will not be confined to thrones and 
dominions, to principalities and powers, 
but ſpread through every ſphere and condi- 
tion of life. It is not ſo much the incli- 
nation as the power that is wanting; and 
the temper, which is overbearing and un- 
juſt in private life, would be a Nero if 
ſeated on a throne. Let us only conſider 
the fond attachment which moſt men have 
to their own opinions and mode of life, 
their eager deſire to impoſe them on others, 
their impatience of contradiction, their pro- 
penſity to ſquare the actions of other men 
by their own rule, their luſt of homage 
and precedence, their eagerneſs to riſe above 
others, and to indulge their ambition in 
every little manner which their ſphere pre- 
ſents to them, their reſentment of affronts- 
a and 
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( 226 ) 
And injuries, apparent as well as real, their 
ſelf-conceit and averſion from amendment 


— we behold the ſeeds of tyranny lurking 


in almoſt every human breaſt; and ſhall 
ceaſe to wonder that, when great power is 
poſſeſſed, it ſhould be ſo frequently abuſed. 
How ſeldom is the freedom of ſpeech and 
action enjoyed even in the freeſt ſtates of 
civil ſociety ! Let any one recollect what 
paſſes before his eyes every day; let him 
conſider how often he is obliged to regulate 
his words, not ſo much by the internal ſen- 
timents of his own heart, as by the opinions 
and prejudices of thoſe with whom he aſſo- 


ciates, and his actions, not ſo much by the 


immutable rules of duty, as by the fictitious 
ſtandards of the world, and he will confeſs 
that none can enjoy the true freedom of a 
man, but he who has the fortitude to ſacri- 
fice, to this exalted privilege, his moſt valu- 
able temporal intereſts, and his chief ſocial 


pleaſures. Prejudices born of ignorance, or 
| | of 
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of pride, are nouriſhed by education, ſtrengths 
ened by intereſt, or ſupported by that ſelf 
love which is humbled by the expoſition of 
them. Cuſtom and faſhion have eſtabliſhed 
arbitrary rules and forms, which, however 
contrary to reaſon, it is conſidered as unlaw- 
ful, at leaſt, as highly ridiculous, to in- 
fringe, The man who preſumes to think, 
to ſpeak, or to act, differently from the 
generality, even in matters of ſingular im- 
portance to the common good, 1s looked 
upon as an unſocial ſavage being, who, 
ſeparating himſelf from his ſpecies, is en- 
titled to no ſhare of their regard and affec- 
tion. It is well, if he is not expoſed to the 
ſevereſt effects of reſentment and hatred. 


Wealth and external dignity, although 
they cannot of themſelves ifitroduce one 
ray of lightin to the underſtanding, or im- 
plant one virtue in the heart, aſſume the 
privilege of dictating in matters of taſte, of 

Q 2 politics, 
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( 683. 
politics, of ſcience, of morality, and of reli- 
gion, and of bearing down all who ſub- 


ſcribe not to their arbitrary decrees. The 


reſpect due to rank, and the influence which 
fortune juſtly claims, every man of ſenſe and 
of integrity will readily acknowledge and 
beſtow. But that a man's judgment ſhould 
be meaſured by his title, or his merit, weigh- 
ed by his gold; that fortune and rank 


ſhould not only poſſeſs their rightful prece- 


dence, but alſo uſurp the honour which is 
equally due to genius and learning, to wiſ- 
dom and virtue - that a ſenſible and honeſt 
man ſhould not dare to expreſs his ſenti- 
ments, becauſe they are repugnant to thoſe 
of another decorated with the badges of 
diſtinction, or poſſeſſed of a large eſtate; is 
| ſuch a perverſion of nature, ſuch an infrac- 
tion of liberty, as mankind could never be 
brought to endure but by thoſe habits of 
| ſervility which luxurious effeminacy has 


introduced. It will be anſwered, that ths 
| freedom, 


re 
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freedom, every man who chuſes to uſe it, 


may enjoy. But at what expence? at the 


expence of incurring the keeneſt diſplea- 
ſure of the exalted perſon whom he diſo- 
bliges, and of feeling his power employed 
to ruin him and his neareſt connections. 


But, why complain of the exorbitant and 


tyrannical pretenſions of rank and fortune, 
when genius, which has already ſecured 
fame, frequently exhibits the ſame dog- 
matical and oppreſſive ſpirit? How often 
have thoſe, whole literary character has al- 
ready attracted the greateſt conſideration 
and reſpect, uſurped a dictatorial power both 
in converſation and writing, contradicted 
without argument, keenly reſented the 
ſmalleſt difference of opinion, even when 


their ſentiments were manifeſtly abſurd, 


ſhared out their approbation by the mea- 
{ure of flattery they received, and inflicted 
* not according to perſonal or literary 

23 merit, 
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merit, but according to the prejudice or 


diſguſt by which they were influenced. In 
reading the lives of ſome diſtinguiſhed 
geniuſes, I have found my indignation as 


much fired by their pride and inſolence, 


and by the tame ſubmiſfion with which 
they were born, as by the oppreſſion of civil 
deſpots, and the ſervility of the reſt of man- 
kind. In fact, genius and reputation give 
as little title to domineer as fortune and 
rank. For, whatever mental ſuperiority a 
man may diſplay, he is inferior to others in 
many qualities, equally neceſſary to the 
common good as the talents he poſſeſſes. 
Brilliant powers are frequently counterba- 
lanced by contemptible weakneſſes, and 
great virtues by ſhameful vices. In proof 
of this affertion, I might inſtance the lives 
of ſome of the greateſt literary characters. 


As individ iduals are actuated by a tyranni- 
cal ſpirit, nations alſo claim to themſelves 
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the prerogative of reducing to ſlavery others 
inhabiting a different climate, or diſtin- 
guiſhed by a different colour of countenance. 
Ariſtotle, in that very book where he eſta- 
bliſhes the grand principles of a free go- 
vernment *, is not aſhamed to aſſert, that 
the Greeks were deſtined, by nature, to rule 
the other nations of the earth; and founds 
this right on their ſuperior genius and ci- 
viliſation. Had that philoſopher foreſeen 
the preſent ſtate of his own country, and 
that of thoſe nations whom he conſidered as 
appointed to continue barbarians to the end 
of time, he would have acknowledged the 
futility of his argument. But the nations 
of Europe, who have exchanged barbariſm 
for refinement, have adopted the ſame prin- 
ciple, and ſuppoſe that ſuperiority of art 
and policy carries along with it the right of 


oppreſſing thoſe whoſe ſtate is ſtill rude and 


uncultivated. The principles eſtabliſhed 
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in this Eſſay ſufficiently evince that no pre- 


eminence of ſagacity, wiſdom, ingenuity, or 
ſtrength, can entitle any human being, or 
any ſociety of men, to deprive others of the 
inherent and unalienable rights of buman 


But, ſince principles directly contrary to 
theſe influence the generality of mankind, 
the preſent ſtate of ſociety is perfectly con- 
formable. As few men have the courage 
to ſacrifice their intereſt, their pleaſure, or 
their fame, to their regard for truth and 
juſtice, the great concern is to ſpeak and 


act, not as reaſon and virtue dictate, but as 


intereſted views, in conforming to the opi- 
nions, humours, and manners of others, 
may require. For, how is the favour of 
the greater part of men to be caught, but 
by adulation and ſervile reſpect? and what 
ſo efficacious for incurring their diſplea- 


ſure, as that manly and generous conduct 
| and 


C233 ) 
and converſation, which indicate leſs ſolici- 
tude to ſecure favour than to enjoy ſelt- 
eſteem, a greater love of mankind than 
reſpect for individuals? Hence, moſt men 
have an opinion for every company they 
frequent, and change their ſentiments of- 
tener than their dreſs. The art of pleaſing, 
reduced into ſyſtem, and practiſed by every 
one who aſſumes the character of polite- 
neſs, has given the ſame ſhape and colour- 
ing to the manners of all; and thoſe promi- 
nent features, which characteriſe and diſtin- 
guiſh, are rubbed off by the file of civility 
and faſhion. Politeneſs is making conſtant 


demands— propriety impoſing new laws 


men are always the ſlaves of cuſtom, and 
ſeldom follow the bent of their own genius 


and temper. Society is a ſpecies of ſtage, 


on which the actors appear in their turns, 

and play their parts. The real character 
remains behind the ſcenes. The great con- 
teſt is, who ſhall. act with the moſt power- 
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Tul effect on the ſpectators, and produce the 


completeſt illuſion. He is, therefore, moſt 


applauded, and bears the higheſt price, 


who appears leaſt himſelf, and perſonates 
moſt ſucceſsfully the aſſumed character. 


Should an unciviliſed ſon of nature be in- 


troduced into our European circles, he 


would, at firſt, conclude that humanity and 


benevolence had there fixed their abode. 
But, as foon as he was informed that a'l 
this was but ſcenery and ſtage effect, he 
would be uncertain whether moſt to admire 
the ſkill with which the repreſentation was 
conducted, or to deteſt the duplicity which 
could ſo completely aſſume the appearance 
of qualities, of which the reality was 


wanting *. 


By theſe different infractions of the ori- 
ginal rights of man above mentioned, ſo- 
ciety 


See Rouſſeau, Diſcours ſur les Sciences et les Artz, 
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cie 


( 235 ) 
ciety is reduced to its preſent unhappy 
condition, in which the Hobbeſian ſtate of 
nature appears in the midſt of civiliſation 
and refinement, The intereſts, the purſuits, 


and the paſſions of men conſtantly acting in 


oppoſition, inſpire, in the midſt of uncea- 


ſing competition, unremitting caution and 
ſolicitous jealouſy. The ſpecious maſk of 
civility and complaiſance is often aſſumed 
to conceal the moſt hoſtile deſigns. The 
language of nature is unknown, and the 
warm expreſſions of affection either fall to 
the ground deſtitute of all meaning, or are 
perverted to convey an ironical conception 
of contempt and diſlike *. 


How different would be the face of ſo- 


ciety, if the juſt equality of mankind were 
| | duly 


* Fugere pudor, verumque fideſque; 
In quorum ſubiere locum, fraudeſque, dolique, 
Inſid iaeque, et vis, et amor ſceleratus habendi. 
= Ovi. Metam. I. 11. v. 131. 
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duly conſidered, and the inherent rights of 


human nature reſpected as they ought ! But 
- this conſummation, devoutly to be wiſhed, 
will only take place, when men ſhall believe 
and practiſe Chriſtianity, and do the will of 
their beavenly Father on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven. 


CHAP. 


— 


CHAP. III. 


The Duties of thoſe who are placed in the 
inferior Stations of Life, or endowed 
with inferior Capacities and Powers. 


F the diſtribution of abilities illuſtrated 
in the firſt Book *, and a diverſity of 
ranks in ſociety, be beſt calculated to pro- 
mote the happineſs, not only of the ſocial 
body in general, but of every individual 
that compoſes it, how iniquitous and un- 
reaſonable is it to oppoſe this plan, and to 
complain of its arrangement, becauſe it 
coincides not with the ſuggeſtions of am- 
bition and caprice? When men deſpiſe 
thoſe talents and that rank in life which di- 
vine providence has allotted them, and 
aſpire at others for which they were never 


deſigned 
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1 238 ) 
deſigned by nature, they aim at ſubverting 
that equality of obligation which aſſigns 
particular duties to particular abilities and 


ſituations, and requires them to be anſwer- 


ed by others of a different order. For, if 
every man is at liberty to deſert the poſt 
aſſigned him, and to invade another's pro- 
vince, how ſhall the inferior ſtations be 
filled, which are not leſs neceſſary to the 
general welfare than the more eminent? If, 


in the circumſtances in which any given 


number of men can be placed, there be un- 


avoidable hardſhips and inconveniences, 
why ſhould theſe rather be ſupported by 


ſuch as have never been accuſtomed to 
them, and are therefore totally unqualified 
for their duties, than by thoſe whom birth, 
education, and habit, have beſt adapted to 
ſuch ſituations ? Yet, unleſs thefe inconveni- 
ences be endured, theſe difficulties encoun- 
tered by ſome, the ſtations in queſtion muſt 
be deſerted, and a void left in the order of 
| ſociety 


t 29 ) 
ſociety equally pernicious to public and to 


private intereſt. 


Still, men complain of their ſituation, 
and eagerly aſpire to others more exalted ! 
But, is there any real foundation for this 
diſcontent, for this reſtleſs deſire of change? 
Is it, as people pretend, that their preſent 
condition is more painful, more adverſe to 
virtue, more inauſpicious to the develope- 
ment and exerciſe of their powers, than 
thoſe which they ſo fondly deſire? Or is it 
that men are better acquainted with the 
di fficulties and temptations of their prefent 
ſituation, than with thofe of any other, have 
fondly magnified their own abilities, and 
ignorantly placed all excellence in the diſ- 
charge of the duties of ſuperior ſtations ? 
If we examine the caſe with impartial at- 
tention, we ſhall find no reaſon to heſitate 


in determining the queſtion. 


Men 


( 240 } 

Men readily grant the complaints of 
thoſe who are placed above them to be ill 
founded, and aſcribe their diſſatisfaction to 
their folly. They haſtily preſume that, if 
they were fixed in their ſituation, they 
would eaſily ſurmount its difficulties, reſiſt 
its temptations, and fully diſcharge its du- 
ties. Their inferiors pronounce the ſame 
judgment with regard to them and their 
eircumſtances; and, if they envy, they are 
envied in their turn. A convincing proof 
this, that, in every condition, there are ad- 
vantages as well as difficulties; that, though 
none is exempted from inconvenience, none 
is abſolutely inſupportable ; and that diſ- 
content with a preſent ſtation, and im- 
patient deſire of a higher, proceed from 
miſtaken notions of both. 


I beg that it may be conſidered that I 
am, at preſent, ſpeaking only of the differ- 
ent ranks and ſituations of human ſociety, 

5 as 


( 24r ) 
as they are diverſified for the common 
happineſs of mankind ; and not of thoſe 
ſingular conditions of diſtreſs and miſery, 
which fall to the lot of individuals. In' 


theſe, patience, and fortitude may be re- 


commended as duties and as conſolations ; 
but contentment can hardly be required. 


But, in ſurveying the different ſtations' 


of life, although men grant that there are 


difficulties and hardſhips in all of them, 


they ſtill believe that theſe diminifh in pro- 


CIT 


portion to the degree of elevation; and fall, 
with the greateſt weight, on thoſe who 
occupy the loweſt places. They fondly 
imagine, that, if they could afcend to a 
conſiderable height, they ſhould there find 
ſome agreeable ſpot, where, unmoleſted and 
compoſed, they might ſurvey the ſteep 
which they had climbed, and enjoy the 
delightful proſpect opened around them. 
But, they reflect not on the difficulty of the 

R aſcent, 
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( 242 ) 
aſcent, on the giddineſs of the ſituation, or, 
if they ſhould chance to ſlip, on the ſeverity 
of the fall. The preſſure of corporeal wants, 
the burden of daily labour, and the humilia- 
tion of contempt, conſtitute the primary 
pains of a poor, and ignoble condition. It 
is further deprived of the enjoyments which 
reſult from the cultivation of reaſon, and of 
the other nobler faculties of the ſoul, and 
is conſtrained to toil amidſt the darkneſs of 
Ignorance. - If thoſe, to whoſe ſhare it falls, 


feel for the miſeries of others, they are 


deſtitute of the means of relieving them, 
and muſt ſuffer the pangs of compaſſion, 
without the divine ſatisfation of benefi- 
| cence. Preſſed with their own diſtreſſes, 
feeling for thoſe in ſimilar, or in ſtill more 
afflicting circumſtances, and obſerving the 
ſuperfluity of the ſons of fortune, they arc 
apt to envy their prof] perity, to murmur at 


the Divine 3 and to practice 
violence 


ns ] 
: violence or fraud, in order to obtain what 
their ſituation has denied them. 


They conſider not, however, that the pleas 


ſures of life depend not ſo much on the 
externals of condition as on the diſpoſitions 
of the poſſeſſor; that what ſeems calculated 
to ſatisfy, and to limit, deſire, ſerves often 
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to inflame and extend it; that the enjoy- 
ments which are in men's power are not 
thoſe which they really taſte; and that to 
wiſh and to purſue is the unceaſing em- 
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ployment of man upon earth. He, who 
aſcends a mountain, and beholds the view 
unfolding around him, is fired with greater 
curioſity to reach the ſummit, whence the 
utmoſt bounds of the proſpect can be deſ- 
cried, In like manner, no moderate exalt= 
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ation in the ſcale of ſociety can ſatisfy men, 
whoſe ambition is kindled, and whoſe adi: 
rity engaged. Every ſtep becomes only a 
kelp to riſe higher; and deſire continues 
R 2 importunate 
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importunate even after its objects are all 


exhauſted. Alexander is the true- emblem 
of ambition, which 1s reſtleſs while any thing 


remains above it ; and, when it has reached 


the ſummit of its deſires, weeps ar: the 
progreſs is finiſhed = 


Ye, who "I fortune and rank, not ſo 


much for the fenſual pleaſures, or the in- 


dulgences of vanity and pride which they 
afford, as for the ſublime and elegant en- 
Joyments which they ſeem to offer, in the 
improvement of knowledge, the cultivation 


of genius, and the exerciſe of the nobleſt 
virtues of human nature ſay if the engage- 


ments of public buſineſs, the contentions of 
ambition, the interruptions of company, the 
endleſs exactions of ceremony, the allure- 


ments of pleaſure, can afford much leiſure 
for the improvement of the mind, and the 
cultivation of elegant ſtudies; or that, 
when the reputation of wiſdom, of learning, 


or 


( 245 ) 
or of wit, is acquired without judgment, 
application, or parts, and flattery amply 
ſupplies every deficiency, there is any in- 
citement to ſuch noble and pleaſing pur- 


ſuits? In a low and indigent ftation, are 


there greater temptations to diſcontent and 
envy, than when ſucceſs inflames ambition, 
and ambition ſpurns every inferior degree? 
Are the motives ſtronger to cultivate ho- 
neſty, and to obſerve the dictates of juſtice, 
when the ſeverity of puniſhment hangs over 
the head of the offender, than when conceal- 
ment is promiſed by intereſt, inquiry re- 
moved by intrigue, or impunity ſecured by 
power? Is there leſs ſympathy with the 
diſtreſs, or leſs ſincere joy on the proſperity, 
of others, when men are reminded of their 
ſufferings by the experience of their own, 
and depend for ſubſiſtence on their bounty 
and good opinion—than when luxury re- 
moves even the aſpect of want, and opu- 
tence ſecures independence? Is there leſs 
R3 2 piety 
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piety and devotion, leſs reverence: for God, 
when men literally implore him for daily 
bread, and depend for its ſupply on the con- 


tinuance of health, and on the fertility of 


the ſeaſons, than when having much goods 
laid up for many years, they eat, drink, and are 


merry *, and the immoderate draughts of 


plenty render them forgetful of the bounti- 
ful hand that beſtows it? : 


| Suppoſing, after all, that the advantages 
of cultivation and virtue are fully improved 
by thoſe in the higher ſtations, in what do 
theſe exceed the ſame advantages of the 


inferior, ſo as to render them objects of envy, 
or cauſes of diſcontent? Has not every | 


member of Chriſtian ſociety ſufficient op- 
portunity of acquiring the ſublimeſt and 
moſt uſeful branches of human knowledge 
—the origin, the duties, and the deſtination 
of man the relation in which he ſtands to 


2 Lake, zh, 19, 


r 

his Creator and to his fellow men - the di- 
vine nature and perfections the gracious 
plan of ſalvation the Deity has publiſhed to 
guilty mortals by the mouth of his own 
Son, and by his inſpired Apoſtles—the glo- 
rious proſpects opened to his penitent and 
amended children beyond the grave, and the 
gracious means he hath inſtituted for their 
perfection and felicity? Do not the heavens, 
the ocean, and the earth, unfold their mag- 
nificent and numberleſs beauties to the eye 
of the peaſant, as weil as to that of the 
monarch; nay, do they not diſcloſe to the 
formef many raviſhing ſcenes, which the 
latter can ſeldom behold? Are not many 
even of the moſt ſtriking and admirable 
diſplays of art, which riches have produced, 
and continue to ſupport, equally enjoyed 
by the meaneſt paſſenger, as by the proprie- 
tor himſelf? It is a groſs miſtake to ſup- 
poſe that to. provide for one's family, by 
aſſiduous and honeſt labour, is leſs merito- 
—_ cious 
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rious than to ſupply the poor out of an 
opulent fortune; that patience is leſs com- 
mendable than generoſity, reſignation than 
munificence, meekneſs than moderation, 
contentment than condeſcenſion; that ſo- 
ciety is leſs benefited by being furniſhed 
with the neceſſaries of life than by being 


adorned with the refinements of art, and by 


the productions of genius; that the public 
welfare is leſs promoted by dutiful ſub- 
miſſion to lawful. authority, by an inoffen- 
ſive, regular, and ſerviceable, conduct, than 
by the enaction of falutary laws, by the 
judgment and punifhment of offenders, and 
by: a: zealous and diſintereſted diſcharge of 
public truſt, God accepts no leſs the 


artlefs. devation of the grateful, though un- 


inſtructed, heart, than the copious and 
Rwelling praiſes of the enlightened under- 
Kanding. The coarſer and brawny muſcles 
wc. neceflary to the perfection of the 
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body, as the organs of the moſt delicate 
texture! 


It is thus evident that real happineſy 
and virtue are not limited to any ſtation, 
but are equally open to all. If there is 
any exception to this concluſion, it muſt be 
in favour of the middling ſpheres of life—in 
which neither power and opulence tempt 
to oppreſſion and diſſoluteneſs of manners, 
nor poverty and ignorance lead ta fraud 
and violence—in which neither pride har- 
dens the ſoul, nor ſervility debaſes it—in. 
which the beſt enjoyments of life are offer- 
ed, and its greateſt enticements to corrup- 
tion excluded. | 


From all that has been ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, it clearly appears, that as it is the duty, 
it is equally: the intereſt, of all who are pla- 
ced in the inferior ranks of life to diſcharge 
with diligenge and aſſiduity the humble 

offices 


offices of their ſtation, to cultivate content= 


ment with their lot, and to ſuppreſs the 
emotions of envy towards thoſe who are 
more exalted. 3 


It may indeed be objected, that the de- 
fire of rifing is one of the moſt powerful 
moti ves to the honeſt and active diſcharge 
of every focial duty, that one great point of 
equality among men conſiſts in the oppor- 
tunity which all ought to enjoy of exerci- 
fing their ufeful or elegant abilities, and 
that, if every one i 18 Wreft ſatisfied with the 
condition in which his birth or his circum- 


ſtances have placed him, exertion muſt be 


difcouraged, and the general welfare be de- 
prived of the benefit which reſults from 
honeft and generous ambition, We have, 
moreover, ſhown above, that frequent ex- 
change of ranks and conditions ſeems to 
compoſe a part of the divine adminiſtration 
of human affairs. If thoſe, therefore, whoſe 
| | ſituation 
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ſituation is at preſent ignoble and depreſſed, 
are to conſider it as a duty never to aſpire 
higher, one of the ſtrongeſt checks is re- 
moved froin pride, namely, the uncertainty 
of its elevation, while dejection and poverty 
are depri ved of one of their moſt powerful 
conſolations - the expectation of more proſ. 
perous days. | 


It ought, however, to be conſidered, that 


the doctrine above inculcated tends not to 
preclude laudable ambition and induſtry, but 
only to ſuppreſs, on the one hand, diſcon- 
tent, avarice, and envy, and to remove every 
pretext for indulging theſe paſſions under 


the ſpecious colourings of more elevated and 


generous motives; and, on the other, to 


comfort and ſtrengthen thoſe who are apt 


to view their inferior ſtations with an un« 
diſcerning eye, which beholds affliction 
where happineſs may be found, and degra- 
dation where true dignity may reſide, Nay, 
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if our limits admitted of it, it might eaſily 
be ſhown, that the faithful diſcharge of the 
duties of an inferior ſtation, and that con- 

' rented and chearful mind which partakes of 
its greateft enjoy ments, are the ſureſt and 
ſafeſt means of advancement. I ſhall fatisfy 
myſelf, however, with pointing out, in the 
following Chapter, ſome important cautions 
with reſpect to the improvement of our 


6 253 ) 
CHAP. lv. 


Cautions to be obſerved in the purſuit of 4 
higher and more flouriſhing Condition. 


1. HE defire of improving one's cĩr- 
: cumſtances ought never to lead to 
encroachment on the rights of others, whe= 


ther natural or acquired. By the violation 
of the former, the fundamental principles 


of ſociety are ſubverted ; and by that of the 
latter, the order neceſſary to its exiſtence is 
deſtroyed. Whoever, therefore, pretends to 
maintain any of the natural rights of man, 
by overturning that ſubordination and juſt 
order which is the ſoul and the life of ſo- 
ciety, defeats the very purpoſe which he has 
in view, and exhibits either egregious folly or 
egregious wickedneſs. In either caſe, he be- 
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reft, who is to be reſtrained and puniſhed, to 
prevent him both from injuring others by his 
practice, and corrupting them by his example. 
Such, however, is the intemperance of hu- 
man paſſions, even thoſe of the moſt gene- 
rous kind, when they are ſtrongly excited, 
that the ardour of liberty and indignation at 
oppreſſion, often hurry men to purſue a 
conduct directly repugnant to the principles 
of equity and beneficence which they pro- 
| feſs—to oppreſs others when they are con- 
| tending for freedom ; to be moſt iniquitous 
in defence of juſtice; and, with a view to 
promote the welfare of fociety, to overturn 
its foundations. Let the times in which we 
live, declare, in many inftances, the truth 
of this aſſertion. 


II. The duties of the ſtation, which 
people already occupy, ought to limit their 
endeavours after advancement. The co- 
operation of every individual for the public 
| good, 
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good, muſt firſt diſplay its energy in the 
ſphere in which he moyes, and be thence 


tranſmitted to the other parts of the ſocial 


body. By neglecting the duties of his pre- 


ſent ſtation, a perſon withholds the portion 


he 1s appointed to contribute to the general 
welfare, and, by encroaching on the pro- 
vince of others, may clog their exertion and 
fruſtrate their utility, To arrive at a more 
agreeable or more honourable ſtation, the 
faithful diſcharge of the duties of a preſent 
one ought always to be the firſt means em- 
ployed. When theſe are fulfilled, every 
fair and honeſt exertion is not only lawful, 
but even highly laudable, as the greateſt 
activity of the parts then advances more 
effectually the proſperity of the whole. By 
embracing the opportunities which occur, 
and by exerciſing the talents with which 
men are endowed, they manifeſt their grati- 
tude to Providence, and they improve its 


gifts to the greateſt ad vantage. 
III. The 
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Itf. The duties of any ſtation to which 
men aſpire,. and their own ability to diſ- 
charge them, ought to be conſidered before 
they attempt to obtain it. For, to occupy 
a ſtation for which one has no capacity, or 
with the duties of which he is totally un- 
acquainted, is both to expoſe his own folly 
and to injure ſociety, by betraying a truſt 
which is committed to him. Hence, it is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to acquire a 
complete knowledge of our own talents and 


qualities, which the generality of mankind | 
are ſo apt to magnify, both to their o. 
diſgrace, and to the detriment of others. { 
Inability to diſcharge the duties of any ſta- c 
t 


tion, reſulting whether from narrowneſs of 
underſtanding, from unhappineſs of temper, 
or from infirmity of body, ſhould be deemed 
an expreſs declaration of the Divine will 
againſt the acquirement of it, and, of conſe - 
quence, a boundary, not to be paſſed. 


IV. Men's 


1 


IV. Men's exertions to improve their 


condition ſhould be influenced by the com 
ſideration of the enlargement, or the con- 
traction, of their utility. From the light in 


which every man appears as a member of 
human ſociety, to whoſe benefit he is bound 


to contribute in the moſt ample manner 


poſſible, it is plain that it can never be law- 


ful for any one to change his preſent ſitua- 


tion for another, in which his utility muſt 


be impaired. This is to prefer private to 
public intereſt, to pervert the quality of 
member, to demand more than is compen- 
ſated, and to loſe all that dignity and real 


enjoyment which reſult from the moſt ex- 
tenſive beneficence. 


If, in the ſtation defired, men may be 
equally uſeful, as in that which they occupy, 


private intereſt may be allowed its fuli 


force. If, together with advancement, op- 
portunities of utility increaſe, every pri- 
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vate and public conſideration happily unites 
in ſtimulating to the purſuit of it, and every 
generous heart will wiſh and applaud the 


ſucceſs. 


Thus, the rights of others, the duties of 
a preſent ſtation, the talents requiſite for a 
higher, and the more extenſive utility, are 
the limits within which men ought to con- 
fine their exertions for the improvement of 
their circumſtances, Thus, juſtice, diligence, 
ability, and public ſpirit, ſhould be the con- 
ſtant attendants in the path of advancemnt, 
and the chief forwarders of the progreſs. 


But, how little are theſe conſiderations 
regarded! When intereſt or pleaſure are 
conſtituted the fole ſprings of action, every 
duty that has no tendency to advance their 
ends 1s neglected, and offices, inſtituted for 
the benefit of mankind, are ſhamefully 
perverted to their prejudice. When the 

. project 
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project is formed of riſing to preferment- 
without regard to merit, birth, intereſt, of 
party- attachments, are the only valid 
grounds of pretenſion. To the moſt ſelfiſh 
conſiderations the moſt important intereſts 
of ſociety are ſacrificed. Before children 
can diſcover either inclination or capacity, 
offices are deſigned for them, and kept con- 
ſtantly in view; nor were this to be cenſured, 
if proper care were taken to give them a 


ſuitable education, and their deſtination 


changed, when their temper and talents 
were perceived to be incompatible with it. 
But theſe things are ſeldom much conſidered. 
Whatever be the genius or improvements of 
the perſon in queſtion, he muſt move in the 
particular ſphere which has been choſen for 
him. The public welfare is treated as a 
chimera, which it is the buſineſs of a man 
well ſkilled in the ways of the world to uſe 
as a colour to varniſh the moſt intereſted 
deſigns, but which none, but an enthuſiaſtic 


or vulgar mind, can think of adopting as a 
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real object of purſuit. When the public 
welfare, however, is obſtructed, private 


f happineſs cannot long be enjoyed. For, as 
one chief cauſe of the diſorder and corrup. 
tion, which ſo often lay waſte civil ſociety, 
is the little attention which is ſhown to 
adapt men's condition to their abilities and 
tempers; ſo the miſery of individuals fre. 
quently ſprings from the ſame ſource. Men 
moving in a ſphere for which they were 
never deſigned by nature, ſoon grow diſguſt- 
ed with their lot, and, finding the duties of 
their ſtation irkſome and oppreſſive, either 
neglect them altogether, to their own irre- 
trievable diſgracc, or continue to diſcharge 
them, i in ſuch a manner as is equally pain- 
ful to themſelves, and detrimental to others. 
Thus, Divine Providence takes vengeance 
on mankind for infringing i its appointments, 
by allowing them to be bewildered in their 
errors, and the victims of cheir own in- 


katuation. 
CnAb. 


1 


CHAP. v. 


The Duties of thoſe placed in the higher 
Ranks of Life, and endowed with 


diſtinguiſhed Abilities, 
T is certainly no eaſy matter for a perſon 
not to conſider himſelf as greatly ſuperior 


to the reſt of his ſpecies, when every one of 
thoſe who. ſurround him pretends that his 


honour and dignity, his pleaſure and ſervice, 
are the only objects which occupy himſelf, 
and ought to occupy every other; -when 
every one applauds, with ſervile adulation, 
his moſt inſignificant ſayings, and moſt ri- 
diculous actions, and adores him as the 


ſource of wiſdom, and the centre of 
power. When a perſon has ſo many occa- 


ſions of beholding his fellow men in a con⸗ 
temptible light, it muſt require angelic mo- 
deration to abſtain from treating them ac- 
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( 262) 
cordingly ; to ; neglect thoſe advantages 
which his circumſtances and their ſervility 
put into his hands for gratifying his own 
paſſions and caprice, at the expence of their 
moſt valuable intereſts. 


When, therefore, I conſider this ſtate of 
things, far from being ſurpriſed at the pride, 
and impatience of contradiction, which of. 
ten characteriſe the higher ranks of life, or 
any ſpecies of diſtinction and eminence, I 


am more diſpoſed to admire the condeſcen- 


ion and humanity which they ſo frequently 
exhibit. For, thoſe vices, though more ob- 
ſervable in the higher ſpheres, becauſe they 
are diſplayed in a more conſpicuous point 
of view, are by no means confined to theſe, 
but prevade every rank, every fituation and 
profeſſion of life. Hardly any attainments 
ſo low, any circumſtances ſo circumſcribed, 
a8 not to afford ſcope for ſelf-ſufficiency and 
oſtentation. Who will not ſeem great, if 
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( 263 ) 
he is as highly exalted as his ideas of great - 
neſs reach, and compares himſelf only with 


his inferiors; if he eſtimates his own know- 
ledge by another's ignorance, his own wiſ- 


dom by another's folly, his own power by 
another's impotence, his own wealth by 


another's poverty, his own virtue by ano- 


ther's depravity? On what other founda- 
tion, than on this partial mode of compari- 
ſon, are built the pride and arrogance of 
even the moſt exalted of mankind ? But, if 


we abandon this magical glaſs, which tranſ- 
forms the cottage into. a palace, and the 


infant into a man, and contemplate objects 
in the true light of nature, we ſhall find 
that the great diſpute only is who ſhall be 
eſteemed the leaſt ignorant, the leaſt fooliſh, 
the leaſt weak, the leaſt indigent, the leaſt 
corrupted ; that pride and infolence, which 


ſubvert the parity of obligation ſubſiſting 


among all, ſhould be baniſhed from every 


human breaſt, and that thoſe, who move in 
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the higheſt. and moſt illuſtrious ſpheres, 


having the beſt opportunities of enlarging 
their minds, ought to regulate their opi- 
nions by their own knowledge, not by the 
1gnorance of their inferiors, to acquire real 
dignity, by diveſting themſelves of paſſions, 
which are born of ignorance, and nouriſhed 
by deluſion; and, by moderation, equity, 
-affability, and condeſcenſion, to conciliate 
benevolence, enſure reſpect, make the rays 


of virtue eclipſe the ſplendours of fortune, 


and eſtabliſh a throne which ſhe neither can 

erect nor overturn. 

Would men, diveſting themſelves, for a 
moment, of the prejudices which birth, 
education, or luxurious habits, have fixed in 
their minds, ſurvey, with the eye of reaſon, 

the conſtruction of ſociety, the principles on 


which it reſts, and the ends which it pur- 


ſues, and then contemplate the nature and 
perfections of the univerſal parent what a 


| * different 
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different light would be thrown on their 
condition and circumſtances, and how dif- 
ferent a proſpect be diſcloſed to them, from 
that which they have been accuſtomed to 
behold through the miſts of ignorance, or 
the twilight of ſelf-deception ! Would it be 
poſſible for them to ſuppoſe that the Deity 
laviſhes his bounty on individuals capri- 
ciouſſy elected, merely for their pleaſure and 
profit, and not with any view to the uni- 
verſal benefit; that he has beſtowed on one 
authority and power, in order that he may 
encroach on the liberties, invade the Pro- 
perties, and overawe the conſciences of his 
brethren, and not that he may protect i inno- 
cence, reſtrain oppreſſion, and maintain in- 
violate the intereſts of juſtice, of religion, 
and of truth; that, on another, he has con- 
ferred wealth and ſuperfluity, only to fur- 
niſh him with the means of indulging in 
luxury, or of wallowing in intemperance, 
ans: not to open to him a treaſure for the 


ſupply 


«© 77 


ſupply of indigence, the relief of diſtreſs, the 
encouragement of induſtry, and the reward 


of merit; that he has adorned a third with 


fagacity and genius, that he may find an 
agreeable amuſement for himſelf, gratify his 
paſſion for admiration, miſlead the judg- 


ments, and corrupt the hearts of his fellow 


men, not that he may enlighten, and im- 
prove, and lead them to happineſs, through 
the path of virtue? Can any man of a ſound 
mind, who allows himſelf a moment's re- 
fleQtion, impute ſuch a ſcheme to infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom, or conſider it in any 
other light than in that of the moſt atrocious 
rebellion againſt the Divine government? — 
A perſon, raifed to a high office, placed in 
exalted rank, or adorned by diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, is eſtabliſhed on an eminence that 
his views of the general good may be more 
extenſive and correct, and that he may ap- 
ply, to its advancement, the powers he poſ- 
feifes with the greater advantage and ſucceſs. 
| As 


„ 


As on an eminence, thereſore, the eye is di- 


verted from proximate to remoter objects: 


ſo, in an exalted ſtation, the narrow con- 
cerns of ſelf ſhould be leſs regarded than the 
grand and magnificent range which the 
public welfare preſents to the mind. 


Nor does this view of things diminiſh, in 
the ſmalleſt degree, the advantages reſulting 
from eminent rank, fortune, or abilities; on 
the contrary, it greatly enhances them. 
For, if we exclude the opportunities which 
theſe afford of widely diffuſing beneficent 
influence, and, with the imitation of the 
divine perfections, of ſharing in ſome 
meaſure the divine felicity; what elſe re- 
mains but the meaneſt gratifications of 
human nature, but an augmentation ot 
miſery with an augmentation of vice, and a 
total degradation of all that diſtinguiſhes 
man from the brutes? If the rich enjoy not 


the Pleaſure of munificence, of clothing the 
naked, 
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naked, of feeding the hungry, of ſupporting 


the falling family, of rearing the orphan, of 
ſweetening the cup of ſhamefaced uncom- 


plaining poverty, without ruffling the veil 


that hides her from public view; if the 
powerful are denied the ſatisfaction of pro- 
tecting innocence, of reſtraining oppreſſion, 


of drawing modeſt merit from its retirement, 


and, by the juſt reward of honour, of ren- 


.dering it conſpicuous and exemplary, of de- 


fending ſubſtantial virtue againſt faction and 


Intrigue, and of promoting the public good 
by noble and uſeful undertakings ; if the 

wiſe, the ingenious, and. the learned, are R 
denied the enjoyment of comforting afflic- 


tion, of inſtructing Ignorance, of directing 


perplexity, of correcting prejudice, and of 
reclaiming vice; what remains but the 
more copious indulgence of ſenſuality—but 
the gratifications of the moſt ruthleſs paſ- 
nons that convulſe the breaſt which they oc- 


cupy and the indulgence of the moſt con- 
| temptible, 


{ 469 ) 
temtible, though ſrequently the moſt perni- 
ciqus, vanity, diſplayed by attempting to 
ſubvert the grand principles of morality, 
and to-poiſon the divine conſolations of reli- 
gion? Is there in theſe any thing which a man 
of judgment would value, deſire, and purſue, 
as primary objects ? Were ſuch a perſon in- 
formed, on his firſt ſetting out in life, that 
ſuch would be all the enjoyment he ſhould 
reap from the fondeſt objects of his purſuit— 
would he conſider the purchaſe as a ſuffi- | 
cient recompenſe for his toil and anxiety, his 
frequent mortifications, and aſſiduous ſtudy? 
I affert not that the man, who devotes 
wholly to ſelfiſh purpoſes the advantages he 
poſſeſſes, has no pleaſure, no enjoyment. 
The ſenſualiſt, the miſer, the vain, the am- 
bitious, the proud, have each their particular 
| gratifications. But theſe gratifications are 
unmanly and baſe, and fall infinitely ſhort 
of the dclights of a faithful diſcharge” of 
duty, and of the ſublime enjoyments of be- 
neficence. Nor can it be alledged that en- 
| ; joy ments 
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joyments being matters of taſte, it is impof- 
fible to aſcertain their comparative values; 


becauſe every man will be partial to his 


own, and, while the generous extol the joys 


of beneficence, the ſelfiſh will ever find their 
happineſs in ttoſe which center in them- 
felves. For, in order to compare the dif- 


urceg of felicity, it is neceſſary to 
taſte then and this can only be done by 
men of an exalted and capacious ſoul, who 


can reliſh in the higheſt degree both the 


pleaſures which attach to ſelf, and thoſe 
which reſult from bene volence: By feeding 
the hungry, does any man ſpoil his own 
appetite? by relieving the diſtreſſed, does 
he diminiſh his own reliſh of eafy circum- 
ſtances? By maintaining peace and order 


in ſociety, does he contract his imagina- 


tion, or diminiſh his powers? By com- 
forting the afflicted, by inſtructing the igno- 


rant, or by adviſing the perplexed, does 
he render his conception leſs clear, his judg- 
ment leſs ſolid, or his memory leſs tena- 


cious ? 


* 
cious? On the other hand, it is certain that 
a contracted ſelfiſhneſs weakens and extin- 
guiſhes the benevolent affections, and ex- 
cludes the pleaſures they confer. The man, 
who ſeeks in wealth only the means of in- 
dulging his ſenſuality, and promoting his 
convenience, who aſpires at power, only to 
gratify his pride and ambition, or who pur- 
ſues knowledge only for his on amuſe. 
ment or vanity—ſuch a man can have but 
little reliſh of the joys that ſpring up and 
flouriſh in a ſocial and benevolent heart *. 


What is it that, in all the actions, and al 
the characters, whether preſented by daily ob- 
ſervation, recorded in hiſtory, or figured by 
imagination, excites admiration, and en- 
gages eſteem? Is it merely. extent of capa- 
city, ſuperiority of ſtation, or largeneſs of 
fortune 2 2 


- ® Hence Ariftotle very juſtly aſſerts, in ſeveral ow 
of his Ethical writings, that the good man is the only 


proper judge of happineſs, 
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fortune? or is it liberality of ſentiment, and 
kindneſs of heart? Place the faithful friend, 
the affectionate parent, the indulgent maſtery 
the generous. patron, the incorrupt magiſ- 
trate, the genuine patriot, in the moſt dif. 
advantageous circumſtances; let him be 


| funk in poverty, overwhelmed with diſgrace, 
tortured with pain, he will ſtill preſerve his - 
dignity, and command our. reſpect! Nay, 


the leſs he enjoys of the advantages, and the 


more he ſuffers of the evils, of life, the more. 


glorious will he appear! But no favourable 
concurrence of circumſtances, neither the 


gifts of nature, the accompliſhments of art, 


nor the ſplendours of fortune, will ever be 
able to bribe our eſteem in behalf, I ſay, 
not of the ſenſualiſt, the villain, - or the 
tyrant, but even of the unſocial ſolitary 


mortal, who, though he offers no poſitive 


injury to his ſpecies, yet with holds his en- 


deavours for their happineſs! Nay, if ſuch 


a ſuppoſition. be not impious, remove good- 
| 5 | f neſs 


„ 

neſs from all the other divine attributes, and 
ſuppoſe the Supreme Being unconcerned 
for the happineſs of his creation, and ſay 
whether his nature would then appear as 
amiable, adorable, and tranſcendentiy ex- 
cellent, as it now appears to every reflecting 
mind. And if goodneſs conſtitute the ſu- 
preme glory of the divine natufe, that 
which gives to every other perfection its 
true beauty and light, and completes the 
real character of Deity—is it poſſible that 
any human excellence or advantage ſhould 
compenſate for the abſence of this primary 
virtue? | 


If the true excellence of human nature, 
thus, conſiſts in benignity, if this neceſſarily 
attracts the regard of the ſelfiſh themſelves, 
how comes it to paſs that ſo many, who 
have the nobleſt opportunities of gratifying 
a adiſpoſition ſo beatific and glorious, can be 

reconciled to a contrary conduct - to ſenſu- 
1 1 
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ality, oppreſſion, and. perverſion of the fineſt 
abilities? The: weakneſs, the blindneſs, and 
the corruption of human nature, are the only 
ſatisfactory cauſes that can be alledged. 


7 
, 


But, even in actions the moſt apparently 


ſelfiſn and groveling, a diſcerning eye will 


be able to diſcover ſome: faint gleams of 


generoſity which illumine and recommend 


them. Senſuality is clothed; with the ſpe-= 
cious. colouring of ſociality, of pleaſure 
communicated as well as received, of jocu- 
larity and mirth, of freedom, and contempt 
of ſervile reſtraint. Oppreſſion and tyranny 
are preſented to the mind under the appear- 
ance of dignity, of a high ſenſe of honour, a 
noble ambition, attachment to party, nay, 


even af a love of juſtice. Without theſe 


fictitious images, the ſenſualiſt wauld ap- 
pear to himſelf as the moſt contemptible 


and the oppreflor as the moſt qdious, of 


But, 


:. 1 275 2; „ 
But, why multiply arguments. in a. mating 
5 where a, moment's. feeling is more deciſive 
than an age of reaſoning ?, Had you ever a 
faithful friend, into whoſe boſom you poured 
all the ſecrets of your heart a parent, 
whoſe burden of years, you. lightened, whoſe 
tottering limbs you ſupported a child. 
whoſe aſſi iduqus duty, whoſe. budding yir- 
Tues, ſi ectened all ,your cares of the. preſent, 
and brightened all your, hopes of. the future 
; did ever the ſympathetic. .guſh ſtart in 
vour eye: at the ſight of miſery— —did. exer 
your hands, firetch | forth the. unexpected 
relief, and diſpel the gloom. that. hangs on 
the brow of WOE, as the ſun, burſting through 
the clouds, x renews the face of nature. did 
you « eyer diſcharge an, important truſt — I 
dignity, difintereſtedneſs, and hongur, an 
ſpread peace and Joy, among Nur fellow 
men, while 4 the, ear when it heard you bleſſed Toys 
and the eye ies it 2 you gave witneſs to i 
T 2 —ſay 


* Job. xxix. 11. 
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ſay what delight theſe recollections afford 


_ —would you exchange them for a life time 
of the moſt refined ſenſuality—for Peruvian 
treaſures—or Aſiatic power ? | 


It appears, then, that the dignity of hu- 
man nature conſiſts not in the greatneſs of 


men's abilities, wealth, or dominion, but 


in expanfion, and benignity of ſoul; that 


the former are only means of promoting 
the purpoſes of the latter, and ſigns that 
their poſſeſſors are particularly called, by 
| Divine appointment, to generous and ele- 
vated action; that one, who poſſeſſes all 
theſe advantages, may be more contemp- 
tible than thoſe, who, though devoid of 
them, have the heart which could apply 
them to their proper ends; and that one 


firm purpoſe of doing good will adorn a 
character more than the acuteſt underſtan- 


ding, the moſt opulent fortune, or the moſt 
exalted rank, unaccompanied with a virtu- 


Os 


1. 
ous diſpoſition. Hence, to be filled with 
pride and contempt of thoſe below us, on 
account of our talents, or external circum- 
ſtances, without any regard to the right 
application of them, is both to act unjuſtly 
by acting inconſiſtently with the character 
of members of the com munity, and uſurp- 
ing the rights which belong to it alone, and 
to overturn the baſis on which true ſupe- 
riority muſt ever reſt. It is to content our- 
ſelves with the ſhadow, without the ſub- 
ſtance, of greatneſs; and, while God and 
men unite in calling us to a pre-eminence 
and happineſs which neither time, nor for- 
tune, nor death, can remove, to deſcend to 
the moſt contemptible of all conditions, by 
perverting the moſt ſplendid powers, and 
the richeſt opportunities—to embrace the 
hideous form of miſery while celeſtial feli- 


city courts us—to change a fertile field in- 
to a barren heath—to dwell in a dungeon 
while we may walk in the moſt reſplendent 

= = day: 


| 
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day. In a word, it is the duty of thoſe who 
are raiſed to the higher ſtations of life, poſ- 

ſeſſed of the gifts of fortune, or endowed 
with fupetior abilities to maintain juſtice, 
order, and peace, in ſociety; to ſtudy and 
purſue the public good; to relieve diſtreſs, 
to encourage induſtry, to reward merit, to 
exerciſe ' condeſcenſion and affability to- 
wards their-inferiors ; to cultivate and ex- 
tend uſeful and elegant knowledge; to eſta- 
bliſh, and inculcate, the grand principles of 
morality and religion, to enlighten, hu- 
mahiſe, and improve mankind, and to lead 
them to virtue and happineſs, 

Thoſe, who employ in this manner the 
opportunities and talents with which they 
are* furniſhed by Divine Providence, are 
entitled<to' the higheſt veneration of man- 
kind. It is, then, that nobility, illuſtrious 
ſtation, or diſtinguiſhed parts, appear in 
— Sees e Yap 
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their full ſplendour, and exhibit their poſ- 
ſeſſors as a ſpecies of divinities upon earth, 
who, bearing the reſemblance of God as 
far as human nature will permit, ſhare alſo 
his felicity, and claim the homage of the 
world. Let them be diſplayed as the in- 
ſtruments of beneficence, they will reign 
with an irreſiſtable and permanent domi- 
nion, which neither envy, nor malice, nor 
faction, nor tumult, will be able to over- 
turn; for it is founded in the hearts of men 
who, feeling, and rejoicing in, its bliſsful ' 
influences, muſt ceaſe to love themſelves, 
before they can wiſh to withdraw their re- 
ſpect and obedience. 


But, when riches are only the fund of a 
ſordid avarice, or the fountain of licentioufſẽ 
neſs and profligacy; when wiſdom is per- ; 
verted into craft, and abilities transformed 
into the miniſters of cabal and intrigue, of 
deception and ignoble policy, eſtabliſh, up- . 
T4 hold, 
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hold, or extend, civil or religious deſpotiſm 
when reſplendent genius is employed in 


rebellion againſt God, and in the corruption 


of men, by propagating irreligion and im- 
morality ; when pre eminence and authority 
are, in civil life, uſed as the inſtruments of 
pride, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and cruelty, or 
ſupreme power, impelled by inſatiable am- 


bition, deluges the earth with blood; and 


ſpreads devaſtation and miſery through the 


habitations of men—reaſon. eaſily pene- 


trates the falſe glitter that ſurrounds them, 
and perceives their deformity and blackneſs. 
She declares their luſtre to reſemble that of 
thoſe noxious vapours, which riſing from 
the earth, arc kindled into a flaſh in the ſky, 
and terminate in noiſe and deſtruction ; 
while thoſe who apply their talents, their 
riches, or power, to the beneficent ends for 
which they are deſtined, are like that glo- 


rious luminary in the heavens, which ſhines 


with a conſtant and ſalutary light. 


Thu 


h 


Thou proud inſolent mortal ! who lookeſt 


down from thy lofty ſtation on thy brethren 


of men, and imagineſt them only formed to 


bring their gifts ro thy altar, and to bend 


before thee with ſervile homage, know that 


thy clevation only renders thee more con- 
ſpicuouſly contemptible ! Conſider that, 
ſhould thoſe, whom thou ſo inſolently 


deſpiſeſt, adopt thy principles, and burſt the 
bands of ſocial union by which alone they 
are made thy dependents, the power is 
theirs, and thine only the ſhadow and the 
phantom, Should they only withdraw 


their ſupport without inflicting any pofitive 


evil, thou wouldſt precipitately ſink into a 


degradation lower than that of the meaneſt 
labourer. Leſs inured to want, thou wouldſt 


be leſs able to provide for its fupply, and 
have leſs reaſon to expect it from the benig- 
nity of others. Conſider that, even in thy, 
preſent elevation, thou art really more de- 
pendent than the moſt ignoble of the ſons 
| of 
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of men. If he is leaſt dependent who 
ſtands leaſt in need of others, he is ſurely 


moſt, dependent who ftands moſt in need 
of them. With our rank, our neceſſities, 

our demands, our cares, increaſe. The 
Jinks, by which we are joined to our fellow 


men, are multiplied, and the very circum- 
ſtance, which enlarges our influence, dimi- 
nĩſhes our internal ſtrength. He, therefore, 
who has the greateſt number of dependents, 
has only the greateſt number of thoſe to 
whom he is indebted for conſideration and 


power. The more lofty and ſpacious the 
_ edifice is, with the greater precipitation, if 


its pillars are fapped, does it ruſh into ruin. 
Learn then to ſeek thy importance and dig- 
nity, where only thou wilt find them, by 


diſcharging every duty which thy ſtation 
requires, and by diffuſing, by thy affability 


and beneficence, happineſs amang man- 


kind. Relinquiſbing the phantoms of pride 


enjoy the ſubſtantial pre-eminence of virtue. 
| But 


11 

But ye! who employ your diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, or exalted power, for the purpoſes 
for which providence has beſtowed them, 
fear not that any portion of that reſpect, 
obedience, and honour, to which you are 
entitled, will be withdrawn, Goodneſs, 
moving in an elevated ſphere, and guided 


by diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, ſhines with ſuch, 


an amiable luſtre, poſſeſſes ſuch a comman- 
ding influence, and is ſo irreſiſtibly at- 


tractive, that ſhe reigns over the hearts of 


men, and is often conſtrained to bluſh at 
the homage ſhe receives, becauſe it ap- 
proaches adoration. Power may intimidate, 
ſplendour may dazzle, genius may ſurpriſe 
and delight, but goodneſs alone can cap» 
tivate the heart! 
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Duties common to all with regard to the 
Ve of their Opportunities and Talents. 


X/ HOEVER attentively examines the 
human conſtitution will diſcover in 


it ſeveral inconſiſtencies not ſo eaſily ac- 


coumed for. Thus, mankind have a ſtrong 


propenſity to ſociety, and are miſerable 


without it; yet in ſociety they are prone to 


indulge the moſt unſocial diſpoſitions, Na- 
ture conſtantly draws them to their ſpecies, 
and points out their ſweeteſt enjoyments, 
as ſolely deri veable from this ſource; yet 
the felfiſh part of our ſrame, counteracting 
this dictate of nature, corrupts the grand 
ſtreams of happineſs, by turning them into 
irs own channel, and, inſtead of allow ing 
the individual to act as a member of the 

. ſocial 
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ſocial body, and to receive, from this capacity, 


his Irigheſt dignity and enjoyment, endea- 


vours to render ſociety ſubſervient to the 
individual. There is in all men a wonder- 
ful fondneſs of independence, and a no leſs 
ſurpriſing deſire of the ſervice and reſpect of 


others. This is, in fact, to join the greateſt 
contradictions, to force into union things 


; abſolutely incompatible; for independence 
can only be ſecured, by an entire ſeparation 
from mankind, by relinquiſhing every 

claim to their good offices and regards, by 
renouncing every ſocial enjoyment, and by 
deriving happineſs from the ſtores of ſelſ. 
As ſoon as man enters into the ſocial circle, 
and ſhares its beneficial influences, he relin« 
quiſhes his ſeparate exiſtence, and, forming 
a part of a ſyſtem, is limited by the relations 
which he bears to the other parts, and to 
the whole, becomes bound to contribute to 
their ſupport and perfection, according to 
the ſupport and bencfit which he receives 
from 
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f from them, and is required to exert a benefi- 
cial activity proportioned to the influence 
he poſſeſſes. Whoever withholds from the 
| general good any portion of uſeful effort he 
1s able to beſtow, is unfaithful to the condi- 
tions, on which he enjoys the benefits of 
ſociety, and violates that equality of obliga- 
tion which ſubſiſts among all mankind. He 
alſo fruſtrates, as far as lies in his power, 
that plan of divine wiſdom, whereby the 
general felicity is intended. F or it is cer- 
tain that the Univerſal Parent has diſtributed 
among men ſuch a portion of abilities and 
powers, as, duly cultivated and improved, 
would render the condition of all comfort- 
able, in every reſpect, and happy. In the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety, ſome are, indeed, 
overburthened with labour, and enjoy but a 
ſmall degree of convenience; while others 
loiter in indolence, and conſume the fruits 
of induſtry. This, however, could never 


be the caſe, did every one cultivate with 
diligence 


5 
diligence his peculiar talents, and diſcharge 
the duties of his peculiar ſtation, It is the 
neglect of this alone that makes it neceſſary 
to overload ſome, in order to ſupport that 
part of the common burden, from which 


others have treacherouſly withdrawn them 


ſelves. 


Hence the principle of *-equality, above 


illuſtrated, requires not only that all' men 
ſhould religiouſly regard the rights of others, 
but that they ſhould exert themſelves, to 
The utmoſt-of their ability, for the common 


benefit. Whoever fejects this requiſition 


deſcends below the rank of a member of 
ſociety, and inſtead of riſing, as is fooliſhly 


ſuppoſed, above the 'reſt of mankind, by a 
life of idleneſs and diſſipation, -degrades 


himſelf ro the condition of a beggar, who 


lives on the labour of others, without mak... 


ing any juſt return for it. For, however 
ſtrange it may ſound, it is undoubted thax 
ſociety 
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0 

; ſociety has a right to the beſt exertion of al 

F Its members, of the higheſt as well as of the 

q loweſt, of the moſt opulent as well as of the 

| . pooreſt, for the common good. 

= The queſtion is not, what advantage every 

I individual is content to reap from his own 

| | powers and opportunities, but what degree 

þ | of general utility he can effectuate. Theſe f 

| | powers have not been beſtowed on him, by { 

a I their. divine author, ſolely for his own uſe, 1 

g but chiefly for the benefit of the human n 

0 race, to whoſe happineſs he is deſtined to h 
contribute. This proper exerciſe of the "0 
powers of every individual all the other ar 
members of ſociety have a right to demand, fre 

itf 


on. fair and equal terms. The equivalent 
every individual obtains by the advantages Bri 


and comforts which he receives from focial dif 
life, and-ſtill more by that ſuperfluity which vet 
ten 


enables any one to live in ſloth, He is a 
debtor te the grand community of man- 
kindg 


( 289. ) 
kind, and his creditors can call him to re- 
Pax. 


It is true that, ſince it is ſo difficult to des 


termine the extent of every one's capacity, | 


and the exact meaſure of the ſocial advan- 
tages he enjoys, no preciſe claim can be 
eſtabliſhed, in every particular caſe. But, 
the general obligation remains equally 
ſtrong on all, and none can wilfully violate 
it without incurring the blame of his own 
mind, and the dipleaſure of the author of. 
his exiſtence. The principle, therefore, on 
which ſome. ancient, legiſlators prohibited, 
any. eiten. of aver <andizion ar 5 


itlelf, hh the „ * any 1 


grounded upon it muſt ever be extremely 
difficult,. and might occaſion greater incon- 


veniences than thoſe which it ar be in- 
tended to eit 
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As ifidolence, and the neglect of oppor- 


tunities of utility, are highly unjuſt; they 


are likewiſe extremely contemptible. For, 


what character can be more the object of 


contempt, than that of a perſon who, 


though endowed with active powers, and 


furniſhed with ample opportunities of be- 
nefiting that particular ſociety to which he 
belongs, and from which he receives con- 
ſtant defence and protection, yet lives on 
the labour either of his predeceſſors or con- 
temporaries, without teſtifying any appro- 
bation of their induſtry, by which he ſub- 


ſiſts, or making any efforts to imitate their 


laudable example? What can degrade a 


man more in his own eyes, than the con- 


ſideration that he has done nothing to bene- 
fit his friends, to oblige his neighbours, to 
educate and eſtabliſh his children, or to pro- 
mote the intereſt and honour of his-counry ; 
that he has buried his talents, | defeated the 


end of providence in beſtowing them, and 


that, 


( #91 ) 
that, when he is cur off by death, the world 


will be delivered from an unneceſſary var 
den, from à putrid excreſſence? 


On the other hand, what can convey, to 


any perſon, a higher idea of his own worth 


and importance, than the reflection that, 


though but an individual endowed with one 
claſs of abilities, yet, by their improvement, 
he not only enlarges his own enjoyments, 


but diffuſes around him the moſt joyous in- 
fluences, and promotes the welfare of the 
whole human race; that, though retired 


from public view, he appears in the uſeful 
productions of his application and genius; 


that, though infirm in body, he renders, by 


his inventions, the labour of the ſtrong and 
hardy both more eaſy to themſelves, and 
more beneficial to others; and that, , though 
devoid of public authority, he ſtrengthens 


erder by the juſt principles which he eſta- 


the political union, and advances public 
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bliſhes and elucidates; 3 4 that, taking another 
view of the caſe, though ignorant and illite- 
rate, yet he contributes, by his toil and 
dexterity, to the inſtruction and improve- 
ment of mankind, while he provides ſuſte- 
nancę and leiſure for thoſe who are endow- 
ed with genius and learning, or placed in 
thaſe ſtations where. plans of general welfare 
can be beſt conceived, and propofed with 
the greateſt, proſpects of ſucceſs ? In fine, it 
is an exalting conſideration, that, however 
obſcure.a perſon. is in himſelf, he is an in- 
rument in the hand of . providence for 
ommunicating to mankind, not only the 
neceffaries of life, but alſo its higheſt orna- 
mengs aud delights, and even of raiſing 
their views abpys this terxeſtrial abode, and 
directing them to à ſtate of endleſs felicity, 
the .cexrtainty of which cannot fail to pro- 
guce the maſh ſalutary effects on eyery part 


of their conduct. No perſon is ſq mean 
and infigntficant, a8 nat. to affect ſame Br 
"of 


fol 
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of the community. In a'grand piece of 
machinery, the ſmaller wheels and pins, 
though leſs obſervable, are not on that ac- 
count leſs neceſſary than others to the juſt 
motion and effect of the whole. In like 
manner, the conduct of the inferiot em- 
bers of ſociety not only affects their own 
happineſs, or that of their immediate con- 
nections, but diffuſes its influence, though 
in a leſs perceptible manner than that of 
the higher ranks, through the whole ſocial 
body. Nay, I may aſſert that, as theſs 
compoſe the greater part of the community; 
their uſeful induſtry is ſtill more requiſite 
to the general happineſs, and that the mean- 
eſt labourer, who diligently and honeſtly 
exerts himſelf in his ſphere, is entitled'ts 
ſhare, with the moſt exalted of the ſons of 
men, the glorious appellation of the friend 
of mankind; and of the approved of God 
Should any, whom fortune depreſſes, or in- 
ſolence lauhgs te ſcorn but whoſe foul 
| — 
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riſing above his ſituation, feels the intrinſic 
dignity of man, and laments the narrowneſs 
of. his terreſtrial ſphere, caſt his eye on theſe 
pages, let him be comforted and ſtrengthen- 
ed by the reflections above mentioned. 


There is ſomething in the idea that exalts 


the mind, that kindles the deſire of uſeful- 
neſs, that rouſes activity, and puts every 
1 faculty in motion. When we conſider it, 
we ſeem defirous of breaking the inglorious 
chains of indolence, and pant for ſome 


worthy object, ſome important purſuit, to 


freie the generous energies of the ſoul : ? 


bi 


If the conſideration of the 1mpor tance of 


the meaneſt member of ſaciety ſhould prove 
2 ſtrong argument to uſeful diligence, how 
much greater force muſt this argu ment ac- 
quire with regard to thoſe whom fortune 
and rank particularly diſtinguiſn. Their 
influence, whether good or bad, is very ex- 


tenſive. F irſt communicated to numerous 


nit: 2 !) connections 


„ wa 


mw" 
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connections and dependents, it is conveyed 
through them to other contiguous relations, 
till it reach at laſt the extremities of the 
ſocial ſyſtem. Were this influence always 
_ of a beneficial nature, ſociety would feel its 
ſalutary effects through all its frame, and, 
inſtead of that diſtempered and deformed 
face which it ſo frequently wears, would aſ- 
ſume the moſt healthy and ſmiling aſpect. 
The face of nature, long hid in fog, or ravaged 
by tempeſts, receives not a more delightful 
transformation from the returning ſun, than 
ſociety would receive from thoſe benignant 
lights which thus illumined and invigorated 
If, | 3 


In what light, then, muſt thoſe perſons 
appear, who, becauſe their external circum- 
ſtances free them from the neceſſity of la- 
bouring for their ſubſiſtence, imagine themes 
ſelves exempted from every ſpecies. of uſe” 
ful exertion; who, becauſe they are provi- 

4 : ded 
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ded with the abundant ſupply of every cor- 
poreal wart, think themſelves under no ob- 
ligation to improve their minds, or to en- 
gage in any purſuit conducive to the com- 
mon welfare; who either yawn away their 
time in the moſt lethargic indolence, or de- 
vote it to the moſt infignificant, frivolous, 
or vicious enjoyments; who waſte ingenuity 
in mere oſtentation, degrade reaſon to pur- 
vey for appetite, and make recreation their 
Rudy, and amufernent their buſineſs—in a 
an whoſe whole life is either a blank, or 
werfion'of- exiſtence. The phantom of 
pleafure, like an Nur futuur, inftantly dif. 
appears, when they think they can ſeize it. 
The ſame inſipid round is run over a thou- 
und times. The ſenſes are jaded, the appe- 
rites tloyed. Tired at laſt with the tedious 
Purfeit, thefe 'vethrics of pleaſure, like the 
rop That has Jorg been laſhed, doſe in the 
rms of indblente. When they wake at 


tines from. heir Agen bflry, their minds 
bi : © = are 


: (% 
are haunted with all the chimeras, all the 
monſters of vapour and ſpleen, which + 


drive them to burſt, by death, the pe 
fetrers with which they are e loaded, 


I will not aſſert, that all who live in this, 
manner are ſenſible of the criminality of 
their conduct, and perceive that, however 
averſe from injuſtice, breach of truſt, and 
cruelty in their dealings with particulat 
perſons, they yet involve themſelves, by 
this negative vice, this neglect of the due 
improvement of their talents and oppor 
tunities, in theſe crimes, with reſpect to their 
ſpecies in general. No; I am convinced 
that, if they clearly perceived the tendeticy 
of their conduct, many of them, at leaſt, 
would review it with ſorrow, and difguft, 
Ignorance, and wrong habits contracted in 
early life, more than any vicious diſpofition, 
are the cauſes of a courſe of action ſo dif- 
graceful and unhappy to themſelves, and fo 
detrimental to ſociety. | 

OE: This 
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This reflection, however, if it diminiſh 
their criminality, augments the folly of 
neglecting to cultivate thoſe rational facul- 
ties, which would afford them juſt notions. 
of their duty, and diſcloſe an elevated 
region of purſuit and. happineſs. - For, if 
they rightly. apprehended the. relation in 
./#hich all the members of ſociety ſtand to 
; each other, they would perceive that it is not 
only. the rapacious invader, or the ſecret 
purloiner, of property, who muſt be reputed 
injurious, but alſo the indolent and the 
diſſiꝑpated, who deprives his fellow men of 
any benefit which he is called to beſtow. 
They would ſee that they are under obliga- 
tions, not only to abſtain from poſitive 
wolations of juſtice, but alſo to diſcharge 
many e of diſtinguiſhed utility to man- 
kind. To theſe: they. would acknowledge 
themſelves particularly called by the ap- 
pointment of heaven. Relieved from the 


eee of Providing * their. —— 
wants, 
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wants, their minds are furniſhed with greater 
freedom for the exerciſe of its nobler POW= 
Crs, and with a more extenſive range for the 


diſcovery and proſecution of ſchemes of 
public good. And as thoſe clouds that 


obſcure their underſtanding began to re- 

move, an hundred untaſted ſprings of feli- 
city would open on their hearts. For, if 
every perſon of fortune and rank employed 
his moſt active endeavours to excite and 
maintain a ſpirit of induſtry. and ,virtue 
among his dependents, his neighbours, and 
fellow citizens, he would find his time and 
attention ſo happily engaged, that he would 
ſurvey with contempt his former pleaſures; 
he would ſeem to breathe a purer air, and to 


live in a region of perpetual ſunſhine, while 


the vapours of low ambition and of ſenſual 
indulgence rolled below his feet! 


Man can only be happy in as far as his 
powers are duly exerciſed, and thoſe 
Powers, 
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powers, Which are the moſt elevated and 
cipitious, afford the greateſt ſum of felicity- 
The ſame means, therefore, which render 
any man moſt highly beneficial to others · 
Alſo increaſe the ſum of his own enjoyments, 
and ſuperadd to them that moſt delightful 
of all ſatisfactions—the conſciouſneſs of 
ring difcharged, to the utmoſt of his 
power, his duty as a member of the commu. 
nity, and fulfilled the intention of his Crea- 
tor in ſending him into the world. The 
neglect of the due improvement of any 
pov er, or of any opportunity of honourable 
Action, detracts juſt ſo much from perſonal 
chfoypment. As wänt bf circulation cofrupts 

the air, and ſtagnation in the water, ſo in- 
Eofctice ſuperinduces 2 torpor on the mind, 
Which unfits it even for the more Hefiried 
pleaſures of ſenſe, and deprives it of that 
great ſweetener of every enjoyment, the re- 
Bexion that it is the produce of dür own 
5 exertion, and the Haturdl recbmpenſe of 
merit. 


11 
merit. With regard to diſtinction, acquired 
by ſucceſsful exertions of abilities, it is cer- 
tain, that the ſame obligation which demand- 
ed the firſt diſplay of them, requires their 
continuance while any benefit can thence 


reſult to mankind, and their poſſeſſors are 


able to confer it. He, who has already ex- 
erted powers, by which the aggregate of com- 
mon good has been increaſed, has pledged 
himſelf to a courſe of diſtinguiſhed uti- 
lity, and, if he relaxes or ceaſes his efforts, 


while his faculties are ſtill vigorous, is more 


culpable than if he had never entered on the 
honourable career; becauſe practice pra- 
cures facility, and ſucceſs ſhould animate to 


freſh enterpriſe. If ſelfiſh ambition ſhould, 
as is in this caſe moſt probable, be the ſole 


motive to action, let it be conſidered, that it 
is perhaps more difficult to preſerve, than to 
purchaſe, reputation and homage. The en- 
ſigns of honour attract the public eye; ele- 


vation places men in a more conſpicuous 
light, 
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light, where every defect, as well as every 
virtue, is more clearly diſcerned, and more 
nicely ſcrutiniſed. If thoſe, therefore, who 
are thus diſtinguiſhed, are not able to ſup. 
port their ſituation with dignity, their dif- 
grace will, from the diſappointed expecta- 
tions of mankind, be more humiliating, and 
the contempt which they incur more gene- 
ral. Envy will magnify every fault, annihi- 
hte every virtue, and laſh them with the- 
laurels which ſhe has torn from their brows. 
Happy for themſelves, and happy for the 
world, whoſe: intereſts are always hurt by 
the degradation of merit, if they had never 
riſen above the vulgar level! 
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CHAP. VIE 
Concluſion. 


\HE view of ſociety, and of the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, diſ- 

_ cloſed in this Eſſay, evinces the obligation 
of all its members, of whatever rank or deſ- 
cription, to contribute their moſt active and 


honeſt endeavours for the common good. 
Indeed this obligation is ſufficiently incul- 


cated on the lower claſſes, by the neceſſity 
of labouring for their daily ſubſiſtence, and 
by the dreadful conſequences which idle- 
neſs. produces to them and their families, 
With regard to theſe, it is, therefore, leſs 
neceſſary to unfold the full force of this 


obligation, than with reſpect to thoſe whoſe 


eaſy circumſtances, ſeeming to render them 


independent of their fellow men, ſeem alſd - 


to exempt them from every debt beyond the 
limits 
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limits of ſtrict juſtice. This independence 
ve have ſhown to be purely i imaginary, and 
utterly incompatible with the principles of 
ſocial union. The chain of dependence runs 
equally through all the orders of ſociety, 
and binds every individual i in cheſe orders. 


While it excludes the extravagant claims 


of ſelf love, and ſubjects men to more gene- 
rous and falutary principles, it eſtabliſhes at ' 


the ſame time a ſyſtem which, if univerſally 
obſerved, would fully ſecure the moſt eſſen- 
tial intereſts of cach individual, by ſertling 
them on the broad and immoveable baſis 
of general welfare. For, did the rich 
_ employ their wealth to ſupply the wants 
of the poor; the poor, their labout to 
adminifter to the caſe and convenience of 


the rich; the great, their power and autho= 


rity to protect the weak and defenceleſs 
the wiſe, the ingenious, and the learned, 
| their abilities to inſtruct and counſel the 
1 N and * did every one, in 
| n 


a 

ſhort, impart to his fellow men a portion of 
the fruits of his talents and advantages; it 
is impoſſible that any ſhould repine at ano- 
ther's poſſeſſing what was employed for his 
own benefit, nay, was made more ſubſervient 
to his uſe, than if he himſelf were the pro. 
prietor. For no individual could ſo per- 
fectly cultivate all the different talents, 
neceſſary for his ſupport and welfare, which 
are diſtributed among the ſpecies, and while 
ſome particular one is allotted to each, 
would all be carried to the higheſt improve - 
ment of which they are ſuſceptible. 


Thus, the principles of equality which 
we have eſtabliſhed, at the ſame time that 
they repreſs the inſolence of pride, the out- 
rages of oppreſſion, and the diſſipation of 
ſenſuality, confirm, nevertheleſs, the neceſ- 
ſity of ſubordination, and the juſt demands 
of lawful authority. They maintain invio- 
late every natural and civil diſtinctien, draw 
X more 
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more cloſely every ſocial tie, and unite all 
in one harmonious and juſtly proportioned 
ſyſtem, which bring men together on the 
even ground. of the inherent rights of hu- 
man nature, of reciprocal obligation, and of 
2 common relation to the commnity. Yet, 
for the maintenance of this equality itſelf, 
they ſeparate them into different claſſes, and 
inveſt them with different capacities and 
offices. Thus, are the poor and the mean 
reconciled to their circumſtances, or com- 
forted under them; the opulent and power- 
ful are excited to beneficence and conde- 
ſcenſion; the ingenious and acute are di- 
rected to the beſt uſe of their abilities; and 
all are linked together by the powerful ties 
of common intereſts, and of reciprocal duty. 
Happy thoſe, whoſe ſouls are capable of 
riſing to ſuch enlarged views of things, and 
are animated by them to a conduct worthy of 
human nature, worthy of Chriſtianity, which 
tepreſents men to each other as children of 
one 


1 

one parent, as members of one family, as 
Journeying together, through the checkered 
ſcenes of this tranſitory world, towards a 
region where all the diſtinctions of poverty 
and riches, of obſcurity and ſplendour, of 
power and meanneſs, ſhall ceaſe, every in- 
equality diſappear ; where virtue alone ſhall 
be exalted, and vice degraded for ever! 


It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this theory is too pure and exalted to admit 
of a complete conformity of practice. But 
man is qualified for endleſs improvements in 
knowledge and virtue, and the happineſs, 
which he attains, will exactly correſpond to 
the degrees of his progreſs. In every art 
and ſcience there is an ideal model which 
can never be reached even by the moſt exact 
and beautiful execution. What Cicero ob- 
ſerves with regard to a perfect orator, that 
he had never ſeen any ſpeaker that could 
come up to his notions of eloquence, is not 
SS limited 
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Timited to that art, but is equally applicable 
to every other, It is, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, that even the excellence, which is 
attained, is wholly referable to the perfect 
ſtandard previouſly exiſting in the artiſt's 
mind. In 'proportion, therefore, as clear 
and elevated ideas of excellence are enter- 
tained in religion, in morality, and in poli- 
tics, and action is directed by theſe, human 
conduct and happineſs will be improved and 
exalted. If, on the other hand, low and 
grovelling ſtandards are adopted, and prin- 
ciples are regulated by eſtabliſhed practice, 
not practice reformed by the genuine prin- 
ciples of nature, mankind will continue to 
tread in the old and muddy path, and the 
progteſs of the world will be marked with 
. t and degradation. 


it is the conſtant objection of thoſe, who 
are either averſe from improvement, or too 


indolent and too timid to begin or advance 
me 5 WE: a 


4 * 

it, that the perfection, aimed at, is too high 
for human nature. They thus employ the 
exiſtence of abuſes and errors as a reaſon for 
perpetuating them, But, if the ſame reaſon- 
ing had always been conſidered as juſt, man- 
kind would, at this day, dwell in caves, feed 
upon acorns, fall down before the works of 
their own hands, and be bound in the heavy 
chain of Heathen ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion. The inſtitutions and refinements of 
civil ſociety muſt appear to a ſavage as ex- 
travagant and impracticable, as the fineſ] 
theory of moral ſentiment and actions ap- 
pears to thoſe whole ſouls are immerſed in 
_ ſenſuality, or fettered by ſelf intereſt. The 
queſtion is not, what is the preſent practice 
of mankind, but what they are qualified ul- 
timately to attain; not how far any theory 
is conformable to the preſent ſtate of things, 
but how far it is founded in nature, adapte 
ed to the human faculties, and conducive to 

human felicity ? 
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If the principles illuſtrated in this Eſſay 
ſhould be devoid of every other recom- 
mendation, they have, at leaſt, that which 
is no inconſiderable one, of being conform- 
able to the doctrines of Chriſtianity „ N 
although ſome philoſophers, who have pre- 
tended great zeal for the rights and the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, have manifefted, at the 
ſame time, a ſtrange antipathy to every kind 
of religion, and particularly to the Chriſ. 
tian, it will be found, by every impartial in- 
quirer, that the religion of Jeſus Chriſt incul- 
cates and ſanctions every principle on which 
public and private happineſs can be built. It 
is true that Chriſtianity has frequently been 
moſt ſhamefully corrupted, and, in that cor- 
rupted form, produced the moſt dreadful 
calamities. But, to explode Chriſtianity on 
this account, is juſt as ſenſible as to forbid 
mankind the uſe of water, air, or fire, be- 


cauſe theſe elements have often been the 
| vehicle 


- 
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vehicles of deſtruction. Whoever attempts 
to erect any ſyſtem of policy to the excluſion 
of religion, betrays great ignorance of hu- 
man nature, and great indifference for hu- 
man happineſs. —It is juſtly obſerved by 
Plutarch“, „that ſome ſhunning ſuperſtition, 
paſs religion, which lies in the middle, and fall into 
a precipitate and ferocious atheiſm.” Man is 
a religious creature, and is drawn to his 
Creator by all the principles of his conſtitu- 


tion—by the ſenſe of his imbecility, by 


conſcience, by gratitude and admiration, 
and by his reaſon when duly improved, The 
grand requiſite, then, is to procure for him a 
religion pure, ſimple, beneficent, and con- 
ſolotary. This will be found only in the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt, as it is exhibited in 


the ſacred writings. Here the moſt perſect 
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ſtandard of duty is erected, in order to en- 
gage man to an endleſs progreſs in virtue ; 
a ſufficient remedy 1s provided for his devi- 
ations from it, when accompanied with pe- 
nitence; the moſt glorious rewards are of- 
fered to his perſevering endeavours; and 
the ſtrongeſt ſuccours are provided for his 
weakneſs. Such a. religion powerfully 
ſtrengthens every ſocial and civil obligation, 
and prepares men for heaven by rendering 
them uſeful on earth. | 


The neceſſity of religious principle, for 
the preſervation and maintenance of ſociety, 
at leaſt, for that of juſtice, equity, and hu- 
manity, from which ſociety derives its ſup- 
port and ornament, is ſtrongly evinced by 
the ſhocking enormities which the want of 
this principle has occaſioned in a neigh- 
bouring country. Indeed, a nation muſt 
be ſadly corrupted before all ſenſe of religion 
is extinguiſhed, becauſe it is one of thoſe 

principles 
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principles that cling cloſe to the human 
heart. It retains its hold when almoft 
every other has failed. Among a people 
retaining any veſtige of virtue, the very pro- 
poſal of deſtroying religion would be the 
infallible ruin of any cauſe; and of this, im- 
poſtors have generally been ſo ſenſible, that 
they have always pretented a regard for its 
even when they wanted the reality. What 
opinion, then, can be formed of the moral 
character of a nation, in which Atheiſm is 
openly avowed, and every ſpecies of religion 
is ridiculed, and trampled under foot? 


I have purpoſely omitted making any 
particular application of the doctrines eſta- 
| bliſhed in this Effay, to the circumſtances 


of the French Revolution, becauſe I wiſhed 


to keep the general ſubject of enquiry un- 
connected with any particular caſe, and to 


follow the example of the mathematicians 
who diſcover the relations of figure by con- 
_  fidering 
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ſidering them as ſeparated from particular 
ſubſtances. The mind is always beſt qua- 
lified for perceiving truth when it is ſurvey- 
ed in the abſtract, and detached from thoſe 
caſes which biaſs the judgment, by inte- 
reſting the affections. It is true, that appli- 
cation to particular ſubjects, and direction 
in conduct, are the ultimate ends to which 


the diſcovery of truth ought to be directed. 


But, this application cannot be made, and 


this benefit received, till it be firſt diſco- 


vered. It is equally certain that the ſtorms 
of paſſion, and the clouds of prejudices 
prevent the light of truth from reaching the 
mind; and nothing has a greater tendency 
to excite paſſion, and to confirm prejudices 
than to examine any ſubject in its immedi. 
ate connexion with a favoured, or deteſted, 


cauſe. 


In order, therefore, to keep both my own 
mind, and that of my readers. entirely un- 
biaſſed, 


© Ss 3 
biaſſed, and to ſcek and diſcover truth, 1 
have conſtantly conſidered my ſubject as 
perfectly detached from every particular 
queſtion, and have kept the French Revolu- 
tion as much out of view as the Revolutions 
of ancient Greece and Rome. My object 
was truth and virtue; and the motive, that 
animated me, was an ardent deſire of con- 
tributing my ſmall ſhare to the public bene- 
fit. If I have been, in any degree, ſucceſs- 
ful in overturning the pretenſions of tyranny 
or in checking the fury of licentiouſneſs, I 
ſhall enjoy a ſatisfaction which parity of 
Intention can alone enable me to participate, 
Which of theſe extremes is the moſt abſurd, 
pernicious, and odious, it is difficult to dey 
termine. But, to the patrons and abettors 
of both, an awful leſſon has certainly been 
given in France. Surveying the abyſs into 
which ſhe may be hurled, deſpotic power 
may tremble on her throne! Perceiving the 
black catalogue of crimes, and calamities, 
and 
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and horrors which ſtart up around her in 
the moſt ghaſtly and appalling forms, un- 
bridled licentiouſneſs may ſtop her furious 
career! Alarmed, by the multiplied plague, 


which their magical deluſion have brought 


on their benighted diſciples, ſcepticiſm, in- 
fidelity, and irreligion may fly, in confuſion, 
and hide their heads in that infernal cavern 
from which they ſhould never have dared to 
iſſue! Let the wealthy and the powerful 
conſider, that, if they abuſe their ſuperior 
advantages to the purpoſes of profligacy 
and vice, they are in open rebellion againſt 
God, and, independently of the awful ac- 
count they muſt give hereafter, their con- 
duct will probably, in the preſent courſe of 
human affairs, recoil on themſelves or their 


deſcendants. Let the people reflect that, 
whenever they proceed to deeds of violence 
and outrage, they become thoſe very tyrants 


whom they deteſt, that the number of 


and 
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and that, if their ſuperiors have no right to 
oppreſs, they are as little bound to ſuffer 
oppreſſion. It ought alſo to be carefully 
remembered that thoſe, who flatter and ca- 
jole the multitude, merely becauſe the popu- 
lar intereſt is, at any time, predominant, 
would, under a deſpotic government, be the 
moſt abject and cruel ſlaves. It is not the 
happineſs of mankind, which is inſeparable 
from juſtice and rectitude, that ſuch men 
regard, but their own emolument and power. 
They bow, with equal reverence, to the 
golden calf, which the clamours of the mul- 
titude require, and to the golden image, 

which is erected by the mandate of the 
defpot ; and liſten, with the ſame pleaſure, 
to the ſound of the popular pipe, and to the 
more ſplendid concert of the regal corner 
ute, harp, fjackbut, pſaltery, and dulcimer — 
In their moſt obſequious flatterers, the peo- 
ple may, therefore, be certain of finding 
Ds _ their 
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their moſt unprincipled enemies, whenever 
circumſtances ſhall change. Let mankind, 
taught by diſmal experience no longer miſ- 

underſtand, or pervert the moſt obvious and 
falutary principles, nor ſhamefully miſapply 
the moſt definite terms ; no longer call op- 
preſſion, good government, anarchy, the freedom 
of the people, or impiouſly ſay that pure and 
undefiled religion is ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm. 
Let them open their eyes on the truth, nei- 
ther obſcured by wilful miſrepreſentation, 
nor inveſted with the falſe glare of an en- 
thuſiaſtic fancy, but diſplayed in the mild 
and ſteady light of nature; and, entering 
on the path which it unfolds, enjoy the 
permanent fruits of religion and virtue, 
which puniſn the unpolluted ſprings of 
bappineſs. | 


If mankind will not be taught by the 
moſt impreſſive experience, all hopes of the 
improvement of our ſpecies muſt be relin- 


quiſhed, 


38 
quiſhed. The general diffuſion of know- 


ledge, conſpicuous in the preſent day, open- 


ed, to the friends of humanity, the plea- 
ſing proſpect, that the times of ignorance 
and barbarity were paſt, that civiliſation was 
every where making rapid progreſs, and 
that civil ſociety was, under every European 
form of government, aſſuming a more humane 
appearance. But, this delightful expecta- 


tion has been completely diſappointed by | 


the ſcenes of carnage and cruelty, lately opes 
ned in one of the moſt poliſhed countries of 
Europe; and it remains a problem to be 
folved, how it comes to paſs that the barba- 
_ rity of the darkeſt ages has, in the end of 


the eighteenth century, been renewed in the 


midſt of knowledge and refinement. I am 
apt to ſuppoſe that this knowledge has been 
more oſtentatious, than ſolid ; that curioſity 


has been gratified, and the imagination 


Pleaſed, while the underſtanding received 


no real information, and the heart no real 


amendment ; 
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amendment; that the moſt important and 


uſeful of all ſciences, morality and religion, 
were entirely neglected or depifed and 
that the refinement attained was, of conſe - 
quence, limited to the objects of pleaſure, 
and to the poliſh of external manners, and 
never reached the effential parts of charac- 
ter—rectitude of diſpoſition, delicacy of 
fentiment, and genuine benignity of ſoul ! 


It. frequently happens that the extremes 
of barbariſm and refinement coincide. The 
ſavage has not yet learned to extend his 
views to ſocial order, and is the abſolute 
flave of his paſſions. The luxurious and 
corrupt member of civil ſociety is entirely 
centred in himſelf, and ſtudies only the in- 
dulgence of his appetites, and the ſatisfac- 
tions of ſenſe. Rouſſeau would perſuade 
us that this corruption is the neceſſary 
effect of the culture of letters, and of the 
9 £ improvement 


0 
improvement of arts“. But, his error 
conſiſts in confounding the notion of Fe. 
with that of a circumſtance ordinarily con- 
comitant, All the faculties of man are 
moſt improved, and the greateſt ſum of their 
productions called forth in cultivated 
periods of ſociety. It neceſſarily follows 
that the multiplication of the means of 
pleaſure will accompany the perfection of 
the powers of reaſon and of fancy. If, in 
this ſtate of things, a taſte for ſenſual, frivo- 
lous, and ſelfiſh enjoyments chiefly prevail, 
the abundant means of indulgence will in- 
flame the appetites, and, if not counteracted 
by purſuits more rational and elevated, extin- 
guiſh every generous and fine feeling, de- 
ſtroy all regard for juſtice and humanity, 
whenever they are incompatible with inte- 

| 5 reſt, i 
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that this, and ſome other diſcourſes of this writer, have 


contributed too much to the extravagance and enormity | 
ſo lately exhibited, 
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reſt, or eleallive, and reduce haman- nature 
to a ſtate of puerile inſignificance, or of 


. brutiſh ſenſuality. 


But, it is to be remembered, at the ſame 
time, that nothing has a ſtronger tendency 
to counteract this effect of luxury, of opu- 


lence, and idleneſs, than the improvement 


of the underſtanding, and the purſuit of 
thoſe more elegant enjoyments which the 


fine arts afford. As ſoon as theſe begin to be 


neglected, and the reliſh of them is loſt, or 


| perverted notions of elegance are adopted; 


civilization relapſes into barbariſm, and the 
corruption of taſte cloſely follows the cor- 


ruption of morals. As the citizen roſe 


from the ſavage by the improvement of his 
more exalted powers, he again ſinks into the 
favage by the negle&, or the perverſion of 
them. For the truth of this obſervation, 


| which appears to merit particular attention 
in theſe luxurious times, I appeal to the 


decline 
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decline and fall of the moſt poliſhed nations 
of antiquity. Corruption of morals is not, 
then, produced by the cultivation of the 
arts, and ſciences, but taſte is corrupted, 
and knowledge obſcured, or perverted by 
the corruption of morals, Of corrupt 
morals, deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition are the 
neceſſary offspring, A depraved people 
cannot be free. Liberty requires Juſtice, 
moderation, and humanity, without which, 
it is the opening of the gates of a priſon to 

a band of ruffians, who ſpread deſolation 
and horror around them. Ignorance and 
guilt ſubject the mind, to the abject terrors 
of ſuperſtition. Never was Deſpotim exhi- 
bited in a more atrocious ſhape, than that 
which ſhe has aſſumed in France. Super- 
ſtition there appears in her moſt hideous ( 
form. Having abjured the worfhip of their 5 
Creator, the French, facrifice thouſands of 
human victims to the idol which they 
adore! £ | 
FINIS. 
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